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V frequently fall into error and folly, not 
becauſe the true principles of action are 
net known, but becaule, for a time, they 

| 15 not remembered: he may therefore be 

juttly numbered amongſt the bene facto 
of mankind, who contracts the great 
rules of life into-ſhort ſentences, that my 
the eaſily impreſſed on the memory, and 
taught by trequent recollection to recur 
habitually to the mind, 
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PARENTS, GUARDIANS, 


AND TO ALL: WHO ARE CONCERNED 
IN THE EDUCATION Or YOU THe 


HIS little Book, which l have 
entitled WISDbOM IN NiNniA- 
TURE, tis hoped will be found, on 
peruſal, in ſome meaſure to aniwer 
its title, as the religious, moral, and 
divine maxims therein contained, are 
ſele ted from a gre at number of au- 
thors, both antient 2 nd modern, WAN 
were fam'd, in different ages of the 
world, for their wifdom and pru- 
dence. 


It may be faid, that there are ſe- 
vzral books of this Kind already in 
print, as The Rule of Life, &c. and! 
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threfore thee is no eccafion ſor 


new publications. Without depre- 


ciating in the leaſt ſuch valuable 


Productions, I take the liberty of 


2:iwering, That it was my aim to 
crod as many ſelect ſentences as I 
could into a ſmall compats, ſo as to 
make this book a convenient port. 
le pocket companion, for the u- 
young Gentlemen and Ladies. 
(bers being at preſent none of th. 
[ee lin print that 1 know of ) and 
: the ſame time, was deſirous t. 
er it as cheap as poſſible, tha: 
e price might not be any bar tc 
general uſefulneſs, nor hinder is 
f-om being introduced univerſally 
into Engliſh ſchools, 
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Reflections of this nature have 
dcn greatly favoured and encouun- 
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raged by men of the moit ſolid un- 


derſtanding and refined education; 


they have employed the pens of 


many eminent men, as greatly tend- 
ing to improve the morals, and re- 
form the looſe and vicious habits 1! 
young and tender minds, and fot 
vice and virtue in their proper co- 
lours. I am convinced, from experi- 
ence, that no kiud of writing can be 
better calculated to form the minds 
of youth, and give them-a more jutt 
conception of things, than what is 
contained in the following pages; 
and if carefully peruſed, and treaſui- 
ed in the heart, may make them 


wiſer and better for ſuch inſtructions. 


To prefix a long preiact to alittle 


book would be abſurd; 1 fhwl there- 


fore only add, that as the following 


ſens 
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ſentences were collected from many 


authors, the ſame, or ſimilar ones, 


may poſſidly occur more than once, 
which, it is hoped, the candid reader 
will excuie. 


That this book may not only be 


found uſctul, but inſtructive and en- 
tertaining, is the molt ſincere wiſh of 


Your's; Tc. 
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Wiſdom in Miniature. 


EDUCATION, GENSIus, PRECET., 
and EXAMPLE. 


AT HE R inſtruction from th, 


youth up, lo ſhalt thou find u 
Con till thine old age 
Children obey your parents; hone; 
thy father and mother is the firſt com - 
manament with promiſe, | 
A wiſe ſon heareth his father's inſtruc- 


tion, but a ſcorner heareth not rebul:c. 


The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and deſpiſeth to obey his mother, the 
ravens of the valley ſhall pluck it out, 
znd the young eagles ſhall eat it. 
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A wiſe ſon maketh a glad father, but 
a fooliſh ſon is the heavinels of his mo- 
ther. 

Whoſo loverh fication; loveth 
knowledge; but he that hateth e 
is brutiſh. | 
Knowledge is the wenfore- of the 
mind; dilcretion the key to it: and 1t 
1ilultrates all other learning, as the la— 
pidary doth unpoliſhed diamonds. 

The whole univerſe is your library: 
converiation, living ſtudies; and re- 
marks upon them, are your belt tutors. 

An illiterate perſon is the world in 
Jarkneſs, and like to Polypbemius s ſtatue 
with the eye out. | 

I envy none that know more than 
myſelf, but pity them that know leſs. 

The converſation of wiſe men 1s the 
beſt academy of breeding and learning: 
it was not the ſchool, but the company 

of Epicurus, that made Metrodorus, Har- 
nactius, and Polpæ nus ſo famous. 

To hear the diſcourſe of wiſe men 
delights us, and their company inſpire: 
uz 
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us with noble and generous contem- 


plations. 

Courteous behaviour and orudent 
communication, are the moſt becom- 
ing ornaments to a young man; with 
which he may beſt be furniſhed by 
timely education, and the virtuous ex- 
ample of his parents and governors, 


Jeer not others upon any occaſion. 


If they be fooliſh, God hath denied 
them underſtanding; if they be vicious, 


you ought to pity them, not revile them 


if deformed, God framed their bodies. 
and will you ſcorn his workmanſhip ! 


Are you wiſer than your Creator ? 1. 
poor, poverty was deſigned for a mo 


tive to charity, not to contempt; you 
cannot ſee what riches they have wit' 
in. Eſpecially deſpiſe not your age, 
parents, if they be come to their ſeco 
childhood, and be not ſo wiſe as f 
merly ; ; they are yet your parents, ye 
duty is not diminiſhed. 

If you deſire to be wiſer, think n : 
yourſelf wile enough. He that 1 
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ſtructe | 
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firucts one that thinks himſelf wiſe 
enough, hath a ſoo] to his ſcholar: he 
that thinks himſelf wiſe enough to in- 
ſtruct himſelf, hath a fool ro his maſter. 
I: is a moſt noble and commendable 
defign of children, deſcended of mean 
parents, by their induſiry to become 
the ſons of virtue and excelling parts, 
which renders them equal (in the opi— 
en of the prudent) to thole of ho- 
pourcble deſcent. | 
Learning is the temperance of youth, 
che comfort of old age, and the only 
{ure guide to honour and preferment. 
Ye of eminent learning ſaid, that 


rx try; 3 

Puiniiianrecommends to all parents 
vifiog to train them up in learning, 
% manners, and virtuous exerciſes, 


zu age, which we entertained in youth, 
Speth pus cauſed the pictures of Joy 


and Gl ladnels to be ſet round about his 


© col, 


-h as would excel in arts, muit-excel 
time education of their children, 


ace we commonly retain thole things. 


E 
ſchool, to ſignify that the buſineſs of 
education ought to be rendered as plea - 
fant as may be 

Thoſe. are the beſt inſtructors that 
teach in their lives, and prove their 
words by their ations: 

Unleſs there be a ſtrict hand over us 
in the inſtitution of our youth, we arc 
in danger to be loſt tor ever. He that 
ſpares the rod, hates the child; and the 
ſeverity of an early difcipline, is one 
of the greateſt obligations that a ſon 
can have'to a tender parent. 

Wicked diſpoſitions mould be check- 
ed betimes; tor when they once come 
to habits, they grow incurable. More 
people go to the gibbet for want of 
timely inſtruction, diſcipline and cor 
rection, than upon any incurable pra- 
vity of nature. | | 

Young years make their account only 
of the gliſtering ſhew of beauty: but 
grey hairs reſpect only the pertect ſub- 

itance of virtue. I 

The great buſineſs of man is to im- 

: | prove 


9 
prove his mind, and govern his man— 
ners. M. Aurel. 

An induſtrious and virtuous educa— 
tion of children is a better inheritance 
for them, than a great eſtate. To what 
purpoſe is it, faid Crates, to heap up 


greateſtares, and have no concern what 


manner of heirs you leave them to? 


Aeefilaus, being aſked, What he 


thought moſt proper for boys to learn; 


anſwered, What they oughtto do when | 


they come to be men. 
Xenophon commended the Per/ians for 


the prudent education of their children, 


who would not permit them to eflemi— 
nate their minds with amorous ſtories, 
and idle romances, being ſufficiently 
convinced of the danger of adding 
weight to the bias of corrupt nature. 


Ariſlotle lays, That to decome an able 


man in any proteilion whatever, three 


things are nece ſſary, which are nature, 


fiudy, and practice. | 
It is oblerved, that les) is ge- 
nerally the worſe, in proportion to the 


wealth 
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wealth and grandeur of the parents. 
Many are apt to think, that to dance, 
fence, ſpeak French, and know how to 
behave among great perſons, compre- 
hends the whole duty of a Gentleman; 
which opinion 1s enough to deſtroy all 
the ſeeds of knowledge, honour, wiſ- 
dom, and virtue among us. Safe. 
The ſciences chiefly to be recom- 
mended, are natural and moral philo- 
ſophy; for theſe entertain us with the 
images and beauties both of natureand 
of virtue; ſhew us what we are, and 
what we ought to be: to which we 
may add mechanicks, agriculture, and 
navigation: molt other ſtudies are, in 
a manner, emptinels and air, diverſions 
to recreate the mind, but not of weight 
enough to make them our buſineſs, 
The end of learning is to know God, 
and out of that knowledge to love him, 
and to imitate him, as we may the 
neareſt by poſſeſſing our ſouls of true 
virtue. Milton, 


of 


Corrom Novelty, and. 


O21NION; 


T was a pocd reply of Plato, to one 
Who murmured at. his reproving 
him jora {mall matter: Cilom, lays he, 
24-72 2 Mutter. A cultom, Or habit 
oi he. dogs frequently alter the natu- 
ral inclination either to good or evil. 
Ihe moſt barten ground, by manu- 
ug, mar be made to produce good 
its the hercedibeaſts, by art, are 
in estate; ae mo al yirtues ac- 
guire! by caltom: Plut. 


* icon, note are lo great a {lain to 
huvin: 1 natur * and 13 odio 18 in them 


12 I. I, tRat every perton, Ac led by right 


reaſon, would avoid them, though he 


ius FO they would be always con— 


cealed ck Fas God and man, and 


had no future puniſhment entailed up- 

on them. Cicero. | 
Cuſtom is eee too Mrong for 

nc, mo "i teſolute reſolver, though fur- 


niſhed 


19 
niſhed for the afliulc with all the wea- 
pons of philoſophy. He that endea- 
vours to or himielf from an ill habit 
Gays 2 muſt not change too much 
ata time, leſt he ſhould be diſcouraged 
by diffico)}:y; nor too little, tor t the en he 
Will make but flow advances. 

Noveliy.has charms, that our minds 
can hardly withſtand, The moſt valu- 


* 


able things, it they have for a long 


while appeared among us, do not make 


any impreflion as they are good, bur 


give us diſtaſte as they are old. 

If opinion hath cried your name up. 
let modeity cry your heart down, left 
you deceive it, or it deceive you; there 
is no lels danger in a great name, than 


in a bad one; and no leſs honour in de- 


ſerving of praite, than in the enduring 


it. 


Opinion, and the deſire. of laſting 
fame, ſpurs on the ingenious mind, and 
makes the greatelt diflicultic s delight- 
tu, \ | | 
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Of TEMPERANCE, PRUDENCE, aud 
FokTITVUDE, 


HERE is a time when thou 
mayeſt ſay nothing, and a time 
when thou mayelt ſay ſomething, but 


there never will he a time when -_ 


ſhould'it ſay all things. 

To endure preſent evils with pati- 
ence, and wait for expected good with 
long-ſoffering, is equally the part of 
the Chriſtian and the Hero. 


Thoſe evils would break a proud 


man's heart, that would not break an 
humble Chriſtian's ſleep. | 


Riſe from table with an appetite, and 


you will not de like to fit down with- 
out one. 
He that covereth a winfcrefiicn pre: 


cureth love; but he that repeateth 3 


matter, ſeparateth very friends. 

Tis beſt to depend on him, who is 
abſolutely in independent, i. e. God, 
1 Tim, vi. 17. 


I 
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Let no condition ſurpriſe yon, and 
then you cannot be afflicted in any: a 
noble {pirit muſt not vary with his for- 
tune, there is no condition lo low, but 
may have hopes; nor any ſo high, that 
is out of the reach of fears. 

It's the excellency cf a great mind to 
triumph over all misfortunes and in— 
felicities. 

If Il muſt make choice either of con- 5 
tinual proſperity, or continual adver- 
ſity, I would chooſe the latter; for in 
ad verſity no good man can want com- 
fort, whereas in proſperity moſt men 
want diſcretion. 

It's virtue that makes the mind in- 
vincible, and places us out of the reach 
of fortune, though not out of the ma— 
lice of it, When Zeno was told that all 
his goods were drowned, Why then, 
ſaid he, fortune hath a mind to make 
me a philoſopher : nothing can be 


above him that is above fortune; no 
infelicity can make a wile man quit his 


ground. 


B 2 


| Nothing would ſortify us more a 
gainſt any manner of accidents, than 


the poſſeſſing our ſouls with this maxim, 


that We newer can be hurt but by gur jet wen, 
If our reaſon be What it ought, and 
our actions according to it, We are in- 
vulnerable. Cha. | 

Adverhiy overcome, is the higheſt 

plory; and willingly undergone, the 
greateſt virtue: ſufferings are but the 
trial of gallant ſpirits. 
Ik's che part of a wiſe man to foreſee 
misfortunes, and to prevent them be- 
fore they come; of a valiant men io 
order them well when they. come. 

In your undertakings, it you will 
ſucceſsful, let reaſon be the preſident 
of all your actions; miſcarriages are 

the effects of folly: fools are unfor- 
tunate, becauſe they never conſider; 
and men make fortune greater than ſhe 
is, and by their own folly increaſe her 
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power. Forchght is the right eye of 


prudence. 
He chat forecaſts what may happen, 
mal! 
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Mall never be ſurpriſed; "tis too late 
to begin to arm when the enemy is in 
our quarters, | 

If you will have a conſtant vigorous 
health, a perpetual ſpring of youth, 
ule temperance. 3 

As ſeli-prejervation is the firſt prin- 
ciple of nature, fo care of ourſelves, 
and our own interelſt, is the firit part 
of wiſdom. | 

A temperate, innocent uſe of the 
creature, never calt any one into a ſe— 
ver, or a ſurfeit. Chaſtity makes no 
work for a ſurgeon. Sin is the frunful 
parent of dinlempers, and ill lives OC- 

caſion good phy ſicians. 

Antiflhenes the philot opher being de- 
manded by a bY ng man what was beit 
to learn; aniwered, To unlearn the 
evil thou haſt earned: All ſenſual ex- 
ceſs is naturally attended with a double 
inconveniency; as it goes beyond the 
limits of nature, it pogo bodrly puns 


and diſeaſes. \ 


Be not too familiar with ſaperiors 
| B 3 for 
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for fear of danger, nor with inferiors 
for 'tis indecent, far leſs with mean 
people, whom 1gnorance renders 1nſo- 
Jent; inſomuch that being inſenſible 
of the honour that is done them, they 
preſume it to be their due. 

Good actions once reſolved, like fix- 
ed ſtars, ſhould hold one and the fame 
{tation of firmneſs, and ſhould not be 


ſubject to irregular and retrograde mo- 


tions. 


The temperate man's pleaſures are 
durable, becauſe they are regular; and 


all his lite | is calm and ſerene, becauſe 
it is innocent. 


Epicurus recommends temperance to 


us if it were for nothing elle but the 
very pleaſure of it: 'tis the glory of a 
man that hath abundance, to live as 
reaſon, not as appetite directs. 


By prudent deportment, pertinent 
expreſſions, and commendable actions, 
riches and reputation are acquired: but 
Contrary cauſes have contrary effects. 
Ir- 
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Irregular deſires, and unreaſonable 
undertakings, muſt expect to meet with 
diſappointments, There is a proper 
time for all things, and nothing ſ{uc- 
ceeds well, but what is done in ſeaſon. 
For there is no forcing nature againſt 
her bias, or inverting the methods of 


Providence. 


It was a good ſaying of Seneca So 
ve with men as if God ſaw you; jo 


ſpeak to God as if men heard you: re- 


gulate your actions by this golden rule, 
then ſhall you acquit yourſelf to God 
and men, and hereby comply with 


both, either out of fear or ſhame. 


It is good to know much and to live 


well; but if we cannot attain both, it 


is better to deſire piety than wiſdom, 
for knowledge makes no man happy, 
nor doth bleſſedneſs conſiſt in intellec- 
tuals, The cnly brave thing is a reli. 


gious life. 


Remember, that the true pleaſure of 


temperance, and the many benefits that 
follow ſobriety, can not be imagined by 


. thoſe 1 
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thoſe that live riotous lives, ſo neither 


can the {weet influences thereof be en- 
joyed without ſelf-denial, and ſome 
trouble to old Adam. 

Reiolution without foreſight is but a 
temerarious folly: and the coniequen- 
ces of things are the firtt point to be 
taken into conſideration. 

Sbilpon, the philoſopher, when his 
city was deſtroyed with his wife and 
children, and he eſcaped alone from 
the fire, being aſked, whether he had 
loſt any thing? replied, All my trea- 
ſures are with me, juſtice, virtue, tem- 
perance, prudence, and this invioiable 
principle, not to eitcem any thing as 
my proper good, that can be raviſhed 
from me 

Aena bor, when he received the un- 
happy news of his only ſon's untimely 
death, anſwered the meſſenger with 

a ſettled countenance, I knoxw, {aid he, 
that I begat him a mortal man. 

The richeſt endowments of the mind 


Pru- 


are e femperanices prudence, and fortitude. 
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juſtice it is miſchievous. Dr. Johnſon. 


1 


Prudence is an univerſal virtue, wht 
enters into the compoiition of all the 
reſt; and where ſhe is not, /oriutucle loles 
its name and nature. Patture. | 
Ariſtotle is praiſed for naming ferti- 
1e lirſt of the cardinal virtues, as that 
Witiout which no other virtue can 
excliy: DE. Pr. ctiſed; but he might, 
with equal propriety, nabe placed pru- 
dence and juſtice before it; ſince with- 
out prudence fortitude is med, without 


Ihe virtue of proj perity is temperance; 
the virtue of 4. Foerſity 1s fortitude ; 
which in morals is the more heroical 
virtue. Protperity is the bleſſing of the 
Od VFeltament, adverſity is the bleſſing 
of the New, which carrieth the greater 
bene4iction, and the clearer revelation 
of God's favour. Lord Bacon. 

It is a Spani/h maxim, He who loſeth 
wealth, loleth much; he who loleth a 
friend, loſeth more; but he that loſeth 
his ſpirits, loſeth all. 1 


Of Axcetr, Ix J VRIES, ond REVENGE, 


F you are angry with him that re- 
proves your fin, you lecretly conteſs 
your anger to be unjuſt ; he that is angry 
With the juſt reprover, kindles the fire 
of the juſt Avenger. 


Anger may repaſt with you "for an 


\ hour, but not repoſe with you for a 
| night. The continuance of anger, is 


hatred; the continuance of hatred be- 
comes malice: that anger 18 not war- 
rantable that has ſuffered the ſun to let 
ON it. 


Nothing i 15 more deſpicable. or more 
miſerable, than the old age of a pal- 
ſionate man. When the vigour of 
youth fails him, and his amuſeinents 
pai] with trequent repetition, his occa- 
ſional rage ſinks, by decay of ſtrength, 
into peeviſhnels; that peeviſhneſs, for 
want of novelty and variety, becomes 
habitual ; the world falls off from a- 
round him; and he is left, as Homer 
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in ſolitude and contempt. Fohnſor. 


E 


expreſſes it, . to devour his own heart? 


The diſcretion of a man deterreth 
his anger, and it is his glory to paſs by 
a tranſgreſſion. 

He that lets the ſun go down upon 
his wrath, and goes angry to bed, is like 
to have the devil for his bed- fellow. 


| Eph. iv. 26, 27. 


When I have an injury done me, I 
never {et the beacon on fire, nor am I 
troubled: Iconſider who did it; if my 
kinſman, he did it ignorantly; if my 
friend, he did it againſt his will; if my 
enemy, it is no more than I expected; 


T ever put a fair conſtruction upon any 


thing that happens to me. 


He that is naturally revengeful, keeps 
his wounds open; which otherwiſe 
would cloſe of themſelves. | 

Pardon is a glorious kind of revenge; 
I think myſelf ſufficiently revenged of 
my enemy if I pardon him. Cicero did 
more commend Caſar for pardoning 

Metellus, 


to another's ruin; it falls many times 


NMetellus, than for the great victory ob 
tained againſt his enemies. 
Catch not too ſoon at an offence, nor 


give too caly way to anger; t the one 


ſhews a weak judgment, the other a 
perverſe nature. | 
Hath any wounded you w! ith inju— 


tries? Meet them with patience: haſty 


words rankle the wound, loft language 
dreſles it, forgivenels cures it, and ob- 
livion takes away the ſcar. | 
Ot al! pattions there is none ſo ex- 
travagant and outrageous as that of an- 
ger: other paſſions ſolicit and miſlead 
us, but this runs away with us by 
force, hurries us as well to our own as 
upon the wrong perſon, and dilcharges 
it{elf upon the innocent inſtead of the 
guilty, and makes the molt trivial of- 
fences to be capital, and puniſheth an 
inconſiderate word perhaps with fet- 
ters, infamy or death: it allows a man 
neither time nor means for defence, 
but jucges a cauſe without hearing it, 


and | 
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ſo well grounded, do but provoke him, 
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and admits of no mediation : it ſpares 
neither freind nor fos, but tears all to 
pieces, and caſts human nature into a 
perpetual ttate of war. 

Have not to do w ich any 1 man in n his 5 
paſſion, for men are n 0¹ like iron, to be 
wrought upon nen they are hot. 

Argue not with a man 1 5 vou 
Know to be of an obllinate humour; 
for When he is once contradicted, his 
ind is barred up againſt ail light and 

rmation: arguments, though never 


and niake him even afraid to be con- 
vinced of the truth. | | 

He is a mad- man, that, to avoid a 
preſent and lels evil, runs blind fold in- 
to a greater; and, for the gratifying of 
a froward Amen makes himtelf a 
Have all the days of his life. 

Let all men avoid raſh ſpeaking. 
They that ſpeak without care, often re- 

member their. own words afterwards 


ich ſorrow: thol ſe that exp ect peace 
mT and 


snd ſafety, are to reſtrain their tongues 
with a bridle. 

It is good in a fever, much better in 
anger, to have the tongue kept clean 
and ſmooth. 

Anger may glance into the breaſt of 
a wiſe man, but reits ooly in the boſom 
of fools. 

W hat men want of reaſon for their 
opinions, they uſually iupply and make 
up in vage. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even 
with his enemy; but, in paſlir g it over, 
he is ſuperior. La. Bacon. 

To be able to bear provocation is an 
argument of great wiſdom; and to for- 
give it, of a great mind. 

One unquiet perverſe diſpoſition di- 
ſtempers the peace and unity of a whole 
family, or ſociety ; as one jerring in- 
ſtrument ui! ſpoil a whole concert. 

Diogenes, being zſked, how one 
ſhould be revenged of his enemy; an- 


{wered, By being a virtuous and ho- 
neſt man. 
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Wo AupiTiOoNn, AvaRICe, PRIDE, 


ARE" 3T 


and PRODIGALITY. 


E that accuſtoms himſelf to buy 
ſuperfluities, may e'er long be 
obliged to fel] his neceſiaries, 

Pride is a vice, which pride itſelf in- 
elines every man to find in others, and 
to overlook in himſelf. 

Pride is an abomination in the fight 
of God, and the judgment is juſt upon 
us, when the ſubject of our vanity be- 
comes the occaſion of our ruin. 

Pride was not made for man, nor 
futious anger for any one that is born 
of a woman. 

Zeno ſaid, Nathing.y was more inde- 
cent than pride, and eſpecially in a 
young man. 

Watching for riches conſumeth the 
fleſn, and the care thereof ren a- 
way ſleep. 

Oftentation of dignity offends more 


than o dentation of perſon. To carry 


1 


1 


It hig! 1, 15 to mahe a man hated, and it 
enou;zh to be envicd. 
£1 . 7 * 
Certain young men being reproved 
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elves; laying, They had went 
gane, Ay Ing, SY 1140 PICNOLY 


enough out of which ey did it: — 
\W1il you excuſe a cook, taith he, that 


mould over- ſalt his meat, becauſe he 
bath {tore of falt? 

A god layer Ups maxes a gobd layer 
Out; and 2 good ſparer, makes.a good 
Lander No achymy to ſaving. 

He ſeldom lives £ n who lives 
by Chance. Hope 13 21 14a ioera! 
and they that truſt her promiſes, make 
little ſcrople of revelitag to-day, on the 
profits of to-morrouw. Johnſoll. 

As they are 9 be blamed e that are 
over prodigal 4 5 they 2 are to be deſpifecl 


TY } SOS 
that are CoVeroye, Niches arz JE 


tent to men by God, which are to be 


laid out without his leave, nor to be 
detained when he demandeth them. | 
An ambitious man is the greateſt 


enemy 
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beſides: for hel ſtill th 


enemy to himſelf fan. 
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count of honours and preferments, is 


12 

dition, which is not ſufficient to ex- 

tinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds of 

pride, and, on the contrary, to fink the 

lou into the lowelt itate of humility. 
Avarice and ambition are the two 


elements that enter into the compoſt- 


tion of all crimes, Ambition is bound 
ics, and avarice inſatiable. 8 
It; 15 no defence of a covetous man, 


to inſtance his inattention to his OWn 


affairs—as if he might not at once be 
Corrupted by avarice and 1dlenels. | 

eee is an uniform and tractable 
vice; other intellectual diſtempers are 
diffzrent in different conſtitutions of 
mind hat which foothes tlie pride 


of one, will offend the pride of another; 


but to the favour ot the covetous bring 
money, and nothing is denjed. 

Money, like c dung, does ro good til 
tis ſpread. There is no real uſe of 
Tiches, except it bein the diſtribution; 
the reſt is but conceit. | 
 Oltentation and pride, "por the ac 


zuch 


ay EY © 


E | 
much more oftenſive, than upon any 
perſonal quaiinlcatiuns, Rochey, 

He bath inolt that coreter t leaſt. A 
wile man, 195 Sir P « Sictney, wants but 
little, becaule he deres not much. 


Hiltory tells us of rien Villains; 

but there was never an 1liultrious miſer 
in nature. S. £vr, 
_ A wile man will deſire no more than 
what he may get juſtly, ule {oberiy, diſ- 
tribute chearſuliy, and live contented- 
ly. Ld. Bacon, 

If money be not thy ſervant, it will 
be thy maſter. "The covetous man can- 


not ſo properly be ſaid to poſſeſs wealth, 


as that may be ſaid to poſlets him. 
O:her vices chooſe to be in the dark; 
only pride loves always to be {een in 
the light. 
Seneca obſerves well, That it is the 


conſtant fault, and inſeparable ill qua- 
luty of ambition, never to look behind 


it. 
Let not the grandeur of. any man's 
ſation render him proud and wilful; 


3 but 
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TOS oy 
tut let him remember, when he is ſur- 
rounded with a croud of ſuppliante, 
death ſhall level him with the meanelt 
of mankind. 

A poor ſpirit is poorer than a poor 
purſe. A very few pounds a yea 
wotJd cate a man of the {candai 01 a- 
Varice. Dean $:»1/2. 

is as diſagreeable to a prodigal to 
keep an account of his expences, 4% it 
is "fl a inner to examine his conſci- 


ence; the deeper they ſearch, che 


worſe they find themſelves. 

Intereſt ſpcats all manner of lan- 
guages, and acts all ſorts of parts: vir- 
tues are Joit in interelt, as rivers in the 
ſea. | 
 Tantalus, tis ſaid, was 8 8 to periſh 
with thirit, tho' up to the chin in wa- 
ter, Change but the name, and every 
rich miter is the Tantalus in the fable. 
He fits gaping over his money, and 
dares no more touch it than he dares 
commit facrilege. 


Law, JusTict, INJURY, and 
OPPRESSION. 


ATHER ſuffer wrong than enter 
into a law-ſuit: the firſt loſs is 
generally the leaſt. 
As it is a part of juſtice never to do 
jolence, ſo it is a mark of mode ſiy ne- 
ver to commit offence. | 
Juſtice is the foundation of an ever- 
Liſling fame, and there can be nothing 
commendable without it. 
Juſtice ſeems molt agreeable to the 
nature of the Deity, and mercy to that 
of man. A Being, who has nothing to 
pardon in himſelf, may reward every 
man according to his works; but he, 
whoſe very belt actions mult be {een 
with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving: for this 
reaſon, among all the monſtrous cha- 
racters in human nature, there is none 
10 odious, nor indeed o exquih. ely ri- 
diculous, as that of a rigid {cvere tem- 


per in a worthleſs man. 
1 Na- 
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Nature bids me love myſelf, and 
hate ail that hurt me; reaſon bids me 
love my friend, and ha, thoſe that en- 
me: religion bids me love all, and 
nate none; and overcome evil with +» 
good. | 
There is no man ſo contemptible but 
in diſtreſs requires pity. It is inhuman 
to be altogether inlenſible of another's 
miſery. 
Architlamus bei ing aſked, who was 
| the maſter of Sparta The laws, ſaid 
lie; and next them the magiſtrates. 
Solon being aſked, Why amoriglt his 
Jaws, there was not one againſt perſonal 
effronts? anſwered, He could not be- 
lieve the world fo fantaſtical as to re- 
gard them. x | 
Juaſtice, without mercy, is extreme 
Injury : and it is as great tyranny, not 
to mitigate laws, as iniquity to break 
chem. The extremity of right, is ex- 
tremity of wrong. 
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ERV and DETRACTTION. 


NVY 1s fixed only on merit; and, 
like a {ore eve, is oftended with 
every thing that is bright. 

The great law of mutual benevolence 
is, perhaps, oftener violated by envy 
than by intereſt. Intereſt can 4iFuſe 
itſelf but to a narrow compatls. - Intereſt 
requires ſome qualities not univerſally 


beſtowed. Intereſt is ſeldom purſued 


but at ſome hazard; but to {pread ſul- 


picion, - to invent calumnies,,—to pro- 


pagate ſcandal, requires neither talents, 

nor labour, nor covrage YFohnfon, 
Other paſſions have objects to flatter 

them, and ſeemingly to content and ſa- 


tisfy them for a while: there is power 


in ambition, and pleaſure in luxury, and 
pelf in covetouſneſs; but envy can give 
nothing but vexation. Montaigne. 
Take heed you harbour not that vice 
called Envy, leſt another's happinels be 


your torment, and God's blefling be- 


5 come 


n 


ö 


come your curie: virtue, corrupted with 


vain-glory, turns pride; pride, poiſan- 


ed with malice, becomes envy. Join 
therefore humility with vour virtue, 


and pride hall have no tooting, nor 


envy nnd an entrance. 

The envious are always malicious, 
and never to be truſted without danger: 
there are ſome that enjoy-riches and 
honour by the induftry of others, whom 
they hate in requital; and thoſe that 
pulled them out of obſcurity, 5 will 
keep objcure and out of credit, leſt 


they ſhould be forced to acknowledge 


their obligations. 

If we well knew how little others 

enjoy, it would reſcue the world from 
one fin, there would be no luch thing 
as envy upon earth. Dr. Tong. 
Be nor cenſorious, for thou knowelt 
not whom thou judgeſt: it is a more 
dexterous error to {peak well of an evil 
man, than ill of a good man. 

Never employ yourſelf to diſcern the 
faults of others, but be careful to mend 
and prevent your on. 
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If a jewel be right, no matter who 
ſays it is a counterfeit: if my conſcienc? 
tells me that I am innocent, what do I 
care who tells the world that I am 
guilty 2 

Never ſpeak il! of any man; if of a 
good man, it is impiety; if of a bad 
man, give him your prayers. 

Let your diicourie of others be fair; 
ſpeak ill of nobody. To do it in his 
abience, 1s the property of a coward, 
that {tabs a man behind his back; if to 
his face, you add an affront to the ſcan- 
dal; he that praiſes, beſtows a favour, 
but he that detracts, commits a rob- 
bery, in taking from anotner what is 


juſtly his: every man thinks he deſerves 


hetter than indeed he doth; therefore 
you cannot oblige mankird more, than 
to ſpeak well: man is, the greatelt hu- 
moriſt and flatterer of himſelf in the 


S World. 


Deride not any man's deformities, 


| 0 but bleſs God that they are not your's. 


Men mall anſwer at God's bar for their 


vicious 


| L 3+ ] ; 3 
vicious habits, but not for their natura! 
::npertections. 15 65 


A good word is an ealy obligation; 
but not to ſpeak ill requires only our 
filence, which coſts vs nothing. 

There is an odious ſpitit in man 
perions, who are better pleaſed to de- 77 
tec a fault than commend a virtue. " ho 

The worthieit people are molt inju- 7 
red by flanderers; as we uſually ind “ 
that to be the beſt fruit, which the © © 
birds have been pecking at. 

Nothing 1s truly infamous, but what 


is wicked: and therefore ſhame can 
never diſturb an innocent and virtuous 
mind. 


To detract From: other men, and 
turn their diſadvantages to our own 
profit, is more contrary to nature, than 
death, poverty, or grief, or any thing 
which can affeQ our bodies or circum- 
ſtanccs. | 
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Of Hoyt, FEAR, AxxIE TH, and 
Diskus. | 
HEN thou halt no -bſervers; 


| be afraid of thyleif; that which 
vou are afraid to do before men, be 


afraid to think of before God. | 

In your worſt citate hope, in the beſt 
fear; but in all he circumſpect: man is 
a watch, which mult be looked to, and 
wound up every day. 

Diſcontent is the greateſt weakneſs 
of a generous ſoul ; for many times it is 
ſo intent upon its unhappineſs, that it 
forgets its remedics. 

Hope will be your beſt antidote a- 
gainſt of misfortune; and God's omni- 
potency an excellent means to fix your 
ſoul. | 

A gnod conſcience ſeats the mind on 
a rich throne of laſting quiet, but hor- 
tor waits upon a gullty ou]. | | 

Be rather confidently bold, than 


fooliſhly timorous: he that in every 


thing 


4 
* — 


thing fears to do well, will at length 


Co ill in all. 


More periſh through too 0 con- 
ſidence, than by too much fear: where 


one deſpairs, 


there are thou! ands that 


2 that grieves for the loſs of caſual 


CONn: 
JorroWw. 
There 


Or 8, 


hall never want occaſion of 


is no greater Inſtance of a weak 


and pufillanimous temper, than for a 
man co pals his whole lite in oppoſition 


to his own ſenti: 


nents, 


and not dare to 


be what he thinks he ought to be. 
Fear is implanted in us as a prelerva- 


tive from evil; 


but its duty, like that of 


other paſſions, is not to overbear rea- 
ſon, but to aſſiſt it; nor ſhould it be 
ſuffered to tyrannize in the imagina- 
tion, to raiſe phantoms of horror, or be- 
ſet life with ſupernumerary diſtreſtes. 

Fear not that which cannot be a- 


voided, 


yourlelf miſerable before your time; 
$5; ot 


Tis extreme folly to make 


* 4 P 0 4 
or to fear that which it may be will 


3 never come; or if it does, may pombly 


be converted 1ato Y-OUT felichy tor 
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s in itfelf painful; and when 
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45 P olperity he betrays 10 pictamption, 
1 


in acveriity he icels no 4CiPU ndency. 
A man cannot truly be happy here, 


4 4 


without a We!lL-groundec. | hope of being 
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Hopes and cares, anger ard fears, di- 
vide our lite: would you be free from 
L. cle anxieties? think every day will 

be 


1 will ve the more Wee be⸗ 
cauſe unexpected. 

If ſome in > refined, like gold, in the 
S furnace of allliction, there are many 
moe, 


your laſt, and then the ſucceeding. 


39 3 


ore, that, like chaff, are conſumed in 


it. Sorrow, when it is exceſhve, takes 
away fervour from piety, vigour from 
action, health from the body, light 
from reaion, and repole from the con- 
ſcience. 

Tne enpetdetien of future happineſs 
is the belt relief of anxious thoughts, 
the moſt peiſect cue of melancholy, the 
guide of life, and the comfort of death. 
It is 1impoſiible to ſee the long icrolls 
in which every contract is included, 
with all their appendages of ſeals and 
atteſtation, without wondering at the 
depravity of thoſe beings who mult be 
reltrained from violation of promiie by 
1uch formal and public evidences, and 
precluded from equivocation and ſub- 
terfuge by ſuch punctilicus minusenets. 
Among all the ſatires to which folly 


and wickedneſs have given occalion, 


none is equally ſevere With a bond, or 
lettlement. Jen. 
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A man is a great monarch, he 
hath an empire within himſelt; 
reaſon commands in chief, and poſſe bes 
the throne and. ſceptre. All his paſ- 
ſtons, like obedient iu} ies, 90 bey; 
though the territories ſcem but Wall 
and narrow, yet the con mand ind roy - 
alty is great, 2nd reaches further than 
he that wears the moon tor his cicll, 
Jr the other that wears the fun tor his 
helmet. | 


_ Paſſion and reaſon are a kind of civil 
War within us, and as the one or the 


other hath dominion, we are either 
good or bad. 

If you can but tune your paſſions, and 
reduce them to harmony by reaſon, you 
will render yourſelf as pleaſant and 
eaſy, as the birds and beaſts were in 
Orpheus's theatre, when they likened 
to his harp. 6 


J fear 


1 40 
T fear unruly paſhons more than the 
gros of an enemy, and the ſlavery of 


them more than the tetters o a con- 


queror, | 

Some perſons are above our anger; 
others below ic; to contend with our 
ſuperiors is indiſcretion, and with our 
inferiors an indignity. 

Painons are a great deal older than 


Our reaſon ; they. c dame into the world 


with us, but our reaſon follows a long 
time after. 

t you be naturally diſpoſed to anger, 
frequent the company of the patient; 


by this means, without any labour, you 


wiil attain a fit temper; for converla— 
tion is of great moment: manners, All» 
mours, nay, opinions are thereby in— 
ſenſibly communicated. 

He who commands himſelf, com- 
mands the world too; and the more 
authority yon have over others, the 
more command you mull have over 


ourſelf. 
Ef | is 


) » 
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"Tis mote prudence to paſs by trivia! 
offences, than to quarrel for them ; by 
the laſt you are even with your adver- 
ſary, but by the firſt above him. 

Paſſion is a fort of fever in the mind, 
which always leaves us weaker than it 
found us. | 

As the entire conqueſt of our paſſions 
appears ſo difficult a work to ſome, | 


2 would adviſe thoſe who deſpair of it, 


to attempt a Jels difficult taſk, and only 


1 — yy 1 7 
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do their endeavours to regulate them. 


Accuſtom not yourſelf to ſpeaking 
overmuch, and befote you ſpeak con- 
Rder : let not your tongue run before 
reaſon and judgment bid it go: if the 
heart doth not premeditate, the tongue 


muſt necellarily precipitate. 


A mediocrity of fortune, with a gen- 


Atleneſs of mind, will preſerve us from 


3 ear or envy; which is a defirable con- 


dition, for no man wants power to do 
Y miſchief. 


Conquer your paſſions; twilſ be more 
Plorious for you to triumph over your 


own 


18 


citadel. 


Defile not your mouth with ſwear— 5 
ing: neither uſe yourſelf to the naming 


of the Holy One. 
He is wealthy enough that wand 
not. He is great enough, that is his“ 


oben maſter. He is happy enough, 


that lives to die well. Other things q 
will not care for (ſays Judge Hale), nor 3 
too much for theie, fave only for the 


laſt, which alone can admit of no im- | 


moderation. 


Obviate the firſt motion of »aſſion ;þ 1 


if you cannot reſiſt the firlt, you will 
far leſs reſiſt the ſecond, and it lin 
grows worte and worſe; for the ſame 
difficulty, which in the beginning} 


might have been ſurmounted, is greater 


in the end. 


nietneſs and peace flouriſh wherel 


reaſon and juſtice govern; and true 303 
Teigneth where modeſty directeth. : 

Reſtrain yourſelf from being too fiery! 

and flan; Ng in matter en 2 1. 
Tro 


own heart, than it would be to take a 
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ruth often ſuſiers more from the heat 

bol its: detenders, than from the argu- 

. ments of its oppolers. And nothing 
does reaſun more right than the cool- 

3 nels of thoſe that offer it. 

Kn 1 $ertorious was highly commended by 

„ * Plutarch, becauſe he was flow in coun- 

b, tel, grave in his underſtanding, and | 
i quick in his executions. ö 
TPeeirue quietneſs of heart is got by re- 

by ſiſting our paſſions, not by obeying 
them. 
Lis not reaſſure? or power that lays 
either the head or the heart at reſt; but 
i a quiet conſcience, and the candid ſim- 
1 1} ! plicity of a tender mind. | ' 
J There's no contending with the or- 


me ders and decrees of Providence. He | 
ogy that made us knows what is fitteſt for 
ate a 


us; and every man's own lot (well un- 

2 deritood and managed) is undoubtedly | 
here the beſt. = 
701 The love of God and the world are 
| two different things: if the love of this 

world dwell in you, the love of God 
D z forſakes 


14 J 
forſakes you; renounce that and re- 
ceive this; it is fit the more noble love 


thould have the beſt ne and accept- 


. 


The holy Spirit i is an antidote againſt 
ſeven poiſons: it is wiſdom againſt fol- 
ly; quicknefs of apprehenſion againſt 
dulneſs; faithfulneſs of memory a- 
gainlt forgetfulneſs; fortitude againſt 
tear; knowledge againſt 1gnorance ; 
piety againſt prophaneneſs; and humi- 
lity againſt pride. 

Vex not yourſelf when ill ſpoken of. 
Contumelies not regarded, vaniſh; but 
repined at, argue either a puny foul, or 
a guilty conſcience, The beſt anſwer 


to a ſlander is, to anſwer nothing; and 


fo to.carry it, as though the adverſary 


' wererather to be deſpiſed than minded. 


Youth ſhould enterprize nothing 
without the advice of age, for though 


I youth is fitteſt for action, yet age is beſt 


for counſel, 
Young perſons ſhould not only em- 


brace the admonitions and e 
— 
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13 
of the aged, but alſo imitate their vir- 
tues, and ſhun their vices. 

Youth is full of heat and vigour, of 
courage and reſolution to enterprize, 
and effect difficult things; which makes 
them very fit for practice and action; 
for though they are bad at counſel, they 
are admirable at execution, When their 
heat is well directed. | | 

Zeno, of all virtues made Choice of 
ſilence, for thereby he ſaw others im- 
perfections, and concealed his own, 

Let us rather conſider what we ought 


to do ourſelves, than hearken after the 
2 doings of others. The ſtories of our 
} neighbours errors tend but little to the 


| reformation of our own. 


Paſſion makes them fools, which o- 


2} therwiſe are not ſo; and ſhews them to 
be fools who are lo, 


They that laugh at every thing, and 


they that fret at every thing, are fools 
| alike. | 


= Plato 


„ f 
Plato, ſpeak ing of oalionkts perſons, 
ſays, they are like men who ſtand on 
their heads, they ſee all things the 
wrong, way. | | 
Anger comes ſometimes upon us, bat 
we go oftener to it; and, initead of re- 
jecting it, we call it: yet it is a vice 
that carries with it neither pleaſure nor 
profit, neither honour nor ſecurity. 


The firit ſtep to moderation is, to 
perceive that we are falling into a pal- 
non. One ſaying to Diqgenes, after à 
fellow had {pit in his face, This affront, 
ſure, wil} make you angry: No, (ſaid 
he): but I am thinking auiether I ought 
not to be ſo. 


The Philoſopher Bion (aid pleaſantly 5 
of the King, who by handfals pulled“ 


his hair off his head for ſorrow: Doss 


this man think that balilusſi is d reine 


Jor gri s? 


( 
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1 
Of Vanity, Folly, and AFFEC- 
TATION. 


SE not, needleſly, learned or 


hard words: he that affects to 
be thought learned, is like to be ac- 


counted a fool. | 
To be covetous of applauſe js a weak- 
* neſs; and lelf-conceit is the ordinary 


attendant of ignorance. 


He that will take no advice, but be. 
always bis own counſellor, is ſure to. 


have a fool often for his client. 


Vain-glorious men are the ſcorn of 


wile men, the admiration of fools, the 


idols of paraſites, and the ſlaves of their 
= Own vaunts. | 


One boaſting to 4ri/o?/2 of the great- 


. F nels of his country—That, faith Ari- 
# /iatle, is not to be conſidered, but whe- 
ther you deſerve to be of that great. 


country. 
Ariſtotle ſeeing a poche very conceit- 
ed, and withal ignorant; Young man, 


{ſaith © 
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faith he, T wiſh I were what you think 
yourſelt, and my enemics what you are. 


No man is content with his own 
condition, though it be beſt; nor dil- 
ſatished with his wit Rough it be the 
worſt. 

Beauty without virtue is ar a paint- 


ed ſepulchre, fair without, but within 


full of corruption. 


Fools meaſure good actions by this” 
event after they are done; wile men 


before-hand by judgment, upon the 
rules of reaſon and faith. 

Queſtions you ſhouJd never be a+ 
ſhamed to aſk, ſo long as you are igno- 
rant. Ignorance is a ſhameful infirmi- 
ty; and when juſtified, is the chiefeſt 


ol ſollies. 


It is che part of fools to be too ſaga- 


cious in ſeeing the faults of other men, 


and to be ignorant of their own. They 


that reprove others are ſometimes guilty | 


of pride, but they that amend their own 
lives, will more eaſily perſuade their 
elne, 

Vice 


A 
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Vice creepeth upon men under the 
vame of virtue; for covetouſneſs would 
pe called frugality, and prodigality 
Jaketh to itſelf the name of bounty; 


pride calls itſelf neatneſs, revenge ſeems 
; the greatneſs of ſpirit, and cruelty ex- 
erciſeth its bitterneſs under the ſhew 
of courage. 


If you are ſubject to any ſecret folly, 
lab it not, leſt you appear impudent; 


por boaſt of it, leſt you ſeem inſolent; 


very man's vanity ought to be his 
* 


reateſt ſname, and every man's folly 


Qught to be his greateſt ſecret. 


We ſoil the ſplendour of our moſt 


Qeautifu] actions, by our vain-glorious | 


Magnifying them. 


Hanger, let your prudence rather pre- 
ent it than fear it; the fear of future 
ils, bring oftentimes a preſent miſ— 
Mief; whilſt you ſeek to prevent it, 
ractiſe to bear it; he is a wife man, 


If you have providence to foreſee a 


13t Can avoid an evil; he is a patient 
Ge: many 


{30-4 | 
man, that can endure it; but he is 2 
valiant man, that can conquer it. 

If you would not be thought a fool 
in others conceit, be not wiſe in your 

own; he that truſts to his own wiſdom, 
proclaims his own folly; he is truly 
Wiſe, that ſhall appear fo, that hath 
folly enough to be thought not worldly 
Wile, or wiſdom enough to lee his own 
folly. 5 

Young men, when they are once 
dyed in pleaſure and vanity, will 
icarcely take any other colour, 

It is to affectation the world owes its 
whoje race of coxcombs: nature, in 
her whole drama, never drew ſuch a 
part; ſhe has ſometimes made a tool, 
but a coxcomb 1s always of a man's 
own making, | | 

Affectation is to be always diſtin— 
guiſhed from He, as being the art 
of counterteiting thoje qualities which 
we might with innocence and ſafety be 
known to want. Hy pocriſy is the ne- 
ener burthen of villainy. Affe cta- 


tion 


l B 

tion part of the choſen. trappings of 
& folly. 70% ſon. 

The vanity of human life is like a 
river conſtantly paſſing away, and yet 
7 conſtantly rere on. | . 
} "Choſe whom their virtue reſtrains 
2 from deceiving others, are often diſ- 
” poſed, by Weit FEnitys i0 deceive them- 
7 te]lves, | 
Some would be thought to do great 
2 things, who are but tools or inſtru— 


= ments: like the fool that fancied he 


played upon the organ, when he only 
drew the bellows, 
Ihe monſtrous affectation of © our tra- 
2 velled gentlemen and ladies, to ſpeak in 
the Freucb air, to drels, to cook, to write 
in French, has corrupted at once our 
language ad dur manners. 

Whey men will not be reaſoned out 
Of A vauity, they muit be ridiculed out 
of it, 
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Of Human LEARNING, zts USE and 
INSUFFICIENCY. 


AL EXANDER the Great had ſuch 


an extraordinary value and eſteem 


for knowledge and learning, that he 


uſed to ſay, he was more obliged to 
Ariſtotle, his tutor, for his learning. 
than to Philip, his father, for his life; 
ſeeing the one was momentary, and the 
other permanent, and never to be blot- 
ted out by oblivion. 
Knowledge and learning, riches and 


| honour, even in their molt reſplendent _ 


gallantry, are all but inſignificant pa- 
geantry, without piety and virtue. 
Learning is the only ornament and 
jewel of man's life, without which a 
man cannot attain unto any manner 
of preferment in a common-wea)th.— 
Learn therefore in your minority all 
commendable qualities. 

A man of ſenſe does not ſo much ap- 
ply himſelf to the moſt learned wri- 
tings, 


ry 0 © 


2 | 


45 tings, in order to acquire knowledge, 
as the moſt rational, to OY his rea- 
- ſon. 


an argument of darkneſs in the mind: 


£931 


'Tis a filly conceit, that men without 


Y languages are alſo without underitand- 


ing: it is apparent in all ages, that ſome 


ſuch have been even prodigies tor abi- 
lity: for it is not to be believed, that 


wiſdom ſpeaks to her diſciples only in 


Latin, Greek, and Hebrews 


The pains we take in books or arts, 
which treat of things remote from the 


ule of life, is a buly idleneſs. 


There is no neceſſity of being led 


| through the ſeveral fields of knowledge: 


it will be ſufficient to gather ſome of 


the faireſt fruit from them all; and to 
lay up a ſtore of good ſenſe, found rea- 
f fon, and ſolid virtae. 


One philoſopher is worth a thouſand 
grammarians. Good ſenſe and reaſon 
ought to be the umpire of all rules, 
both ancient and modern. | 

Obſcurity in writing is commonly“ 


the 


i 
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the greateſt learning is to be ſeen in 
the greateſt plainneſs. | 

The molt reſplendent ornament of 
man is judgment; here is the pcrfec- 
tion of his innate reaſon; here is the 
utmoſt power of reaſon joined with 
knowledge. 

It Uſtudy, ſays Montaigne, it is for no 
other ſcience, than what treats of the 


knowledge of myſelf, and inſtructs me 


bow to live and die well. 

Men that are deſtitute of religion 
(lays Lacbantius) are fo far from being 
learned philoſophers, that they ought 
not to be eſteemed ſo much as realon- 
able men. 

Knowledge will not be acquired 


without pains and application. It is 


troubleſome and deep digging for pure 
waters; but when once you come ta 
the ſpring, they riſe up, and meet you. 

There is nothing good, or evil, but 
virtue or vice. What is &#nowledge 


good for, which does not direct and 
govern our lives? 


Uſefu! 
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Uſeful knouledge can have no ene- 
mies, except the ignorant: it cheriſhes 
youth, delights the aged, is an orna— 
ment in proſperity, and yields comfort 
in adverfity. 

It is an argument of a truly brave 
ditpoſition in a learned man, not to aſ- 
{ume the name and cheracter of one. 

If our painful peregrination in ſtu- 


dies be deſtiture of the: ſupreme light, 


it is nothing elſe but a milerable kind 
of wandering. 

True philoſophy: 75 Plato, conſiſts 
more in fidelity, copſtancy, juſtice, ſin- 
&crity, and in the love of our duty, 
th an in a great capacity. 

Literature is a kind of intellectual 
light, which, like the light of the ſun, 
may ſometimes enable us to ſee what 
we do not like; but who would wiſh 


toeſcape unplcaling objects, by con- 


demning himſelf to perpetual darkneſs! 

[hoe who eat molt are not always 
the atteſt; ſo thole who read much 
} dave not aiways the molt knowledge; 


they 


re 1 of 
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know God. 
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they fink under a multitude of ideas, 
and reſemble the ancient Gauls, who 


being too heavily armed became uſeleſs 


in battle, | 

Rectitude of will is a greater orna- 
ment and perfection, than brightneſs 
of underſtanding: and to be divinely 
good, more valuable than any other 
wildom and knowledge. 

A good man will ſee his duty with 
only a moderate ſhare of cafuiſtical 
fill; but into a perverſe heart, this 
fort of wildom enters not. Were men 


#5 much afraid of fin, as they are of 
danger, there would be few occaſions 


of conſulting our caſuiſts, Baker. 
He who wants good ſenſe, is un- 


Happy in having learning ; for he has 


thereby only more ways of expoſing 
himfelf. -Tat. - 
The height of all philoſophy, both 


natural and moral, is to 4n94v thyjelf”; 


and the end of this knyyl edge 15 to 
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By fſuitering we may often 
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UF „ou can live free from want, and 
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900108 a NAN is 11401 e happy that has 
nothin to joſe, than be nat kate len ds 


which he hath, we shaun Leihe hope 


Fr rie 8 nor tear povert 
Wiſdem and virtue are two infalhible 
ſpecifics againſt all the crolles and acgi- 
dents of human life. | 
in the height of your proſperity ex 
pect adv erſity, but fear it not; It it come 
3 not, 


| 
| 
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not, you are the more ſweetly poſſeſſed 
of the happineſs you have, and the more 
ſtrongly confirmed: if it come, you are 
the more gently diſpoſed, and the more 
f rinly prepared, | 

It is a neceſſary, and ſhould be an in- 
diſpenſihle rule in hte, to contract our 
deſires to our circumſtances, and what - 
ever expectations we may have, to live 


within the compals of hat we actu- 


ally poſſeſs. 

t is better to have a good conſcience 
and be poor, than a bad one and be 
rich; tor a guilty conſcience Who can 
bear ? | 

Providence hath placed all things 


that are for our advantage, near at hang; 


but gold and filver, nature hath hidden 
in the bowels of the earth, and they 
were mingled with dirt, till avarice and 
ambition parted them, | 

You may come to be rich by being 
poor in deſires: I account no man rich- 
er or greater than m felf, except he be 
more virtucus. 


The 
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The rich man lives happily, fo long 
as he ulcth his nche>s temperately ; and 
the poor mah, Who patiently eadureth 
his wants, IS rich enongh. 

Abundance is a trouvie, WANLRA mi- 
ſery, honour a burthen, advancement 
dangerous, but competency a happi- 
nels. 

Whatſorver 10 defirc, always have; 
becaule | deftre nuthing but what | can 
have. | 

It in the lottery of the worid, it be 
my fortune to draw a prize, | am not 
proud of my good luck; if draw no- 
thing but blanks, 1 am not troubled at 
my Ill luck. . 

le that is not content in any ſtate, 
ve be content in no ſtate; for the fault 


is not io the thing, but in the mind, 


The foundation of content mu! 
ſpring up in a man's own mind; and 
he who has ſo little knowledge of bus 
man nature as to ſeek bappinels by 
changing any thing but his own dilpo- 

5 3 ft on, 
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ſition, will walte his life in fruitleſs ei- 
forts, and multiply the griefs winch he 
purpoſes to remove. FTJobnfyr. 

Mutt I be poor? I ſhall have com- 


. Dany: Malt J be banithed ? Pl think 


myleit born there; and the way to 


Heaven 1s alike in all places. 


Nothing will gain you more reputa- 


'tion, than an humble and ſerene de- 


portment, 

To be humble to ſuperi tors is duty; 
to equa!s, courtely ; 3 b Wa noble- 
net>; to all, fafety: fortune may begin 
a man's greatneis, but tis virtue that 
mult continue 1 

Contentment is the trueft riches, and 
cc  c:ouinets the greateſt poverty. He 
is not rich that-has much, but he that 
has enough. That man is poor that 
covets more, and yet wants a heart to 
enjoy what he already has, | 

He is not poor that hath not much, 
but he who would have more. Want 
lies in wiſhing; he lacks moſt that 


lJongs moſt; none ſo rich as he that 


docs 


1 
does not covet, but contemn: he hath 
all that defires pothing; he hath cen. 
tent, aud content is all. 

Humiliiy is che forerunner of 24. 
vancement apd hunom, and amiition 
the harbinger of deſtruction ud ruin; 

We can never be perfectly humble, 
til we cometoa thorough underfland- 
ing of Gurle Wes. 

[nvcivh nvt agaihſt fate, nor repine 
at PiHvidence; butwitely examiac and 
correct yuur own negligence. 


No ſummer but it his a winter: he 
never rezped comfort in his ackrerſit Ys 
Watford itnot in his proſperity 

Sgeratis ralling troneh the mar 
erics Out, Hyzy much 7: 
Naturs js content 
with leſs: 
hoe is needful is ſoun provid ed, and 
enough is as 00d as 2 feall: we are 
Sins what we dont Want: our oe 
caltons being {uppiicd, What Would we 
do with more ? 
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ſelf in the other, 
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X:noþhor, and the reſt of the philoſo- 
phers, eſteemed wildom the greateſt 
wealth, and content the higheſt blils. 

he utmoſt we can hope for in this 
world is contentment; it we aim at 
any thing higher, we ſhall! meet with 
nothipg but grief and difſappointment. 
A mar mould direct ail his ludies and 
endeavours at making himlcif caly now, 
and happy hereafter. 

A contented mind is the greateſt 
Hlefitng = man can enioy in this world; 
and if, in the preſent life, his happt- 

neſs ariſes from the ſubduing of his de- 


> 


- Hires, it will ariſe in the next from the 
pratification of them. 


Good men venerally reap more ſub- 
Nantial beneftt from their affliéktions, 


than bad men do from their proiperi- 


ties. 
Proſperity hath always been the cauſe 
of far greater evils to men than adver- 


tity; and it is eaſter for a man to bear 


this patiently, than got to forget him- 


Proud 
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Proud men never have friends; nei— 
ther in proſperity, becauſe they know 
nobody ; nor in adverſity, becauſe then 
nobody knows them. 

Adveriny.does not take from us our 
true friends; itonly diſperſes thoſe who 
pretended to be fuch. 

We mu{t nceds have ſome concern 
when we look into our lofles: but, if 
we conſider how little we deſerve what 
1s left, our murmurs wil turn into 
thankfulneſs. | 

When Alexander ſaw Diogenes ſitting 
in the warm fun, and 11890 what he 
ſhould do for him? He delired no 


more, than that he would {hand out of 


his ſun-ſhine, and not take from him 
what he could not give. 
Humility makes us acceptab! e to 
God, whoſe communication is with 
the heable: without this foundation, 
our whole ſpiritual building falls tothe 
eround, 
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Of FRIENDSHIP. 


RIENDSHIP i s fweet attrac- 


tion of the heart, towards the-me- 


Tit we eſteem, or the pertections we ad- 


mare; and produces 2 mutual inclina- 
tion between two or more 4 0 
promote each other's intereſt, know 
ledge, virtue and happinets. 

here's nothing ſo common as pre- 
tences to friendſhp; ; though few know 
what 1t means, and fewer yet come op 
to its demands. By talking of it, v 
ict ourſelves off; but when we enquire 
into it, we ſee our defects; and when 


we heartily engage in it, we muſt 


charge thro? abundance of difficulty. 
Of all felicities, how charming is that 


of a firm and gentle friendſhip It 


{weeiens our cares; ſoftens cur lorrows; 
and alhſts us in extremities: it is a ſo- 
vereign antidote againſt calamities. 

A true friend is not born every day; 


it is beit 0 be courteous to all, intimate 


With 


Woke, — — — 


er (0 0 


Dy 
with few; for though perhaps we may 
have leſs caule for oy, lam {ure we 
ſhall have leſs occaſion of ſorrow, 
Friendſhip pre happinets and 
abates miſery, by the doubling of our 


joy, and dividing of our grief. 


Never condemn a friend -unheard, 


or without letting him know his ac- 


cuſer or his crime, 

There are two requiſite qualities in 
the choice of a friend; he muſt be 
both a ſenſible and an honeſt man; for 
fools and vicious Men, are incapablc ot 
triepdſhip. 

The proper buſineſs of friendſhip, is 
to inipire lite and courage; and a tou], 
thus ſupported, out- does itſelf: whete- 
as, it it be unexpected!y deprived. of 
theſe ſuccours, it droops and languiſhes. 

True friendſhip 1s one of the great- 
eſt bleſſings upon carth; it makes the 
cares and anxieties of life ſfitealy ; pro- 
vides us with a partner in every atllic- 
tion to alleviate the burthen, and is A 

ſure 


Of FRIENDSHIP. 


RIENDSHIP 1s a ſweet attrac- 
tion of the heart, towards the me- 
1 


rit we eſteem, or the perfections we ad- 


mire; and produces 2 mutual inclina- 
tion between two or more perſons, to 
promote each other's intereſt, know 
ledge, virtue and happinets. | 

here's nothing fo common as pre- 
tences to friendihip; though few know 
what 1t means, and fewer yet come up 
to its demands. By talking of it, we 
ict ourſelves off; but when we enquire 


into it, we lee our defects; and when 


we heartily engage in it, we. muſt 
charge thro” abundance of diſſiculty. 
Cp all felicities, how charming is that 
of a firm and gentle friendſhip It 
{weetens our cates; ſoftens cur forraws ; 
and allilts ns in extremities: it is a {0- 
vereign antidote againſt calamities. 
A true friend is not born every day; 
it 15 belt to be courteous to all, intimate 
With 
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with few; kor though perhaps we may 
have leſs cauſe for joy, I am ſure we 
ſhall have lets occaiton of ſorrow. 
Friendſhip 1mproves happinets and 
abates miſery, by the doubling of our 


joy, and dividing of our grief, 


Never condemn a friend unheard, 
or without letting him know his ac- 
cuſer orhis crime, | | 

There are two requiſite. qualities in 
the choice of à friend; he mult be 
both a ſenſible and an honeſt man ; for 
fools and vicious Men, are incapable ot 
triendſhip. 

The proper buſineſs of friendſhip, is 
to inſpire lite and courage; and a soul, 
thus fupported, out-does itſelf: where- 
as, if it be unexpectedly deprived. of 
theſe ſuccours, it droops and lapguiſhes. 

True friendſhip is one of the great— 
eſt bleflings upon earth; it makes the 
cares and anxteties of life fit ealy; pro- 
vides us with a partner in every afflie- 
tion to allcviate the burthen, and is a 

ſure 
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{ure reſort againſt every accident and 
difficulty that can happen. 

He that you mark out for your friend, 
let him be a virtuous perſon; for an ill 
man can neither long love, nor be long 
beloved; and tne friendſhips of wicked 
men are rather to be called conſpiracies 
than friendſh'ps. 

Every man 13 capable of being an e- 


nemy, bui n»t a friend; few are in 4- 


condition of doing good, but almoſt all 
of doing milchief. 

A friend is a great comfort in ſoli- 
tude, an excellent aſſiſtance in buſineſs, 
and the beſt protection againſt injuries: 
he is a counſelor in difficulties, a con- 
feſſor in all (crop] es, and a ſanctuary in 
diſtreſs. | 
True friend? hip is made up of virtue 
as a thing lovely; of familiar converſa- 
tion, as pleaſant; and advantageous, as 
viecellary. | 

Do good to thy friend that he may be 
more thy friend, and unto thy enemy, 
that he may become thy triend. 
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E 87 1. 
When you have made choice of your 
friend, expreſs all civilities to him; yet 
in prudence [ would adviſe you to look 
upon your preſent friend, as in poſſibi— 
lity to be your future 5 
He is a happy man, that hath a friend 


at his need ; but he is more Nappy, that 


hath ro need of a Frien nd. 

Be flow tochoole a ſriend, and ſſower 
to change him; courteous to all, inti- 
mate with few; ſcorn no man for his 


meannels, nor humour any for their 


wealth. 

A {are friend is beſt Known in an ad - 
verie ſtate; we 108 not whom to truſt 
after trial; there are ſome that will 
keep us company while it is clear and 
fair, which will be gone when the 
C:99ds gather, Thats the only friend- 
ip, which is ſtronger than death; and 
thole the friends, whole fortunes are 
embarked in the ſame bottom, whoare 

reſolved to link and ſwim together. 
As great and exalted ſpirits under-_ 
take the puriuit of hazardous actions ne 
ons 


1 68 
the good of others, at the ſame time 
vratifying their paſſion for glory; ſo do 
worthy minds in the domeſtic way of 
lite, deny themſelves many advantages 
to ſatisfy a generous benevolence, which 
they bear to their friends opprelſied with 
diſtreſles and calamities, _ 

Charity com NOS us where we know 
Nv ill, to think well of all: but friend- 


ſhip, that always goes a pitch higher, 


giees a man A peculiar right and claim 
to the good opinion of his friend. 


Chooſe not a friend on a ſudden, or 


make any one your intimate, before 
you have experien iced his integrity. 
Make uſe of a friend with great cau- 
tion; truſt him not, before you know 
kim well; for wy that pretend to be 
triends, ule flattery as a maſk to hide 
their hearts from men. 


Never purchaſe friends by gifts, for 


if you Ceaic to give, they will ceaſe t 
love. 
With three ſorts of men enter no ſe— 
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_rious friendimp—the ungrateſul man, 
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the m. 1 5 eb man, Fd the cow. 
ard; the hrit cannot prize thy favours, 
the ſecond cannot keep thy y counſel, the 
third not vindicate thy 1.5n0Nr 
t were happy, if, in forming Friend - 
thips, virtue could COQNCUT 5 plea- 
ſure ;—but the greateſt part of human 
gratifcations approach ſo nearly to vice, 
that few, who make the delight of o- 
the rs th eir rule of cond 885 Can avoid 
diſingenuous compliances; — yet cer- 
taimy he that ſuffer: bimtelf to be dri- 
ven, or allured from virtue, miſtakes 
his own intereſt, ſipec he gains juccour 
by means, for Which his friend, f it ever 
he becomes wiſe, mult ſcorn him; and 
or which, at laſt, he mutt {corn him- 
ſelf. Johnſou. 

No man can lay himſelf under an 
obligation to do an ill thing. Pericles, 
when one of his friends importuned 
his ſervice in an unjuſt matter, excuſed 
himſelf, laying, I am a friend 61 far” as 
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the altar. 


True 


E -4 
Prue friends are the whole world to 
one another; and he that is a friend to 
himſelf, is allo a friend to mankind. 
There is no reliſn in tne poiletion of 
any thing, without a partner. 

Being tometimes alunder, heightens 
triendihip. The great cauſe of the 
frequent quarrels between relations, is 
their being ſo much together 

Anger among triends 15 unnatural ; 
and therefore, When it happens, is more 
totmenting. 

Nothing can impair perfect friend- 
ip, becauſe truth is the only bond of 
It; 


Friendſhip improves happineſs, and 
abates miſery, by the doubling of our 
oy, and dividing of our griet. 

Vealth without friends, 1s like life 
without health: the one an uncom- 
tortable fortune; the other a miſerable 
being. | 

A friend cannot be known in proſ- 
perity, and an enemy Cannot be hidden 
ia vert: 

It 
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L791 
It will be very fit for all that have 
entered into any ſtrict friendſhip, te 
make this one ſpecial article in the a— 
greement, that they thall mutually ad- 
moniſh and reprove each other. 

A true friend unboſoms freely, ad- 
viies July, alluits readily, adventures 
boid!y, takes all patiently, Cetends cou— 
ragecully, and Continues a triend un- 
chaugeably. 

The commentary of a ſevere end 
15 better than the embelitthments of a 
t a Natcerer. | | 

Aman may haveathouſand intimate 
acquaintances, and not a friend among 
them all. It you tave one friend, 
taink 2 happy. 

Among the many enemies of friend- 
mip, Bs be reckoned fit icion and 
t. The former is always harden- 
ing the canttous, and the latter repel- 
ling the delicate. 


OF CoMPany, CoNVERSATIOR, aud 


DEFOoRTMEST:; 


3 „Nez renders a ſuperior 
amiable; n £qual apre Sahle; ; and 


an inferior acceptable: it {inooths Cit- 
tinctions, fee tens converlation, pro- 


ducks £00 od-nature and mutual hencvo- 
lence, and makes every one in the 
company pleated with himtelk. 


Wit often proves © 1 pernicict us Cons 


ſequence, whey it ccales do be temper» 


ed. with virtue and humanity. 

The 1 80 of raiure, and accompliſh= 
ments of art, are valuable only as they 
are exerted in the intereſts of virtue, 


or zoverned by the rules of honour. 


It would be an e improve 


ment of what is generally ter Bed good 

breeding, if nothing were to paſs a- 
mong us for agreeable, which was the 
leaſt tranſgreſſion againſt that rule of 
life called decorum, or regard to de- 
cency. 
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The love of ſociety is natural; 


but 
the choice of one c mpany !S? matter of 
Virtae and pr! 1Jence 

keep e with perſon 3 rat! r 
above, than beneath yourſelf 
in the ane pocket with Ale 'r, oleth 
both of its colour-ang weight, 


for gol. 


Approve: yourlz}f- to wite men by 
your virtue, and take the vulgar Dy 
YOUr C4VIilfles:; | 

Angcharts being invited th a. as 
could not be prevailed with to ſmile 
the affected railleries of common: jetter, 
but when ap ape was brought in he 
freely laugued, laying, Au Abe unt 
dennis by nature +. BU in en by art aut 
Be not f them that comment ett 
by blatpremy, and cannot 
but by being impious.” 

To break idle jeſts, is the ſuburhs ot 
vanity, and to delight in them, the city 
of foo is | 


If you meet with a perſon ſubjat to 
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infirmities, never deride them ; in him, 
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but bleſs God that you have no occa- 
Hon to grieve for them in yourlelf.. 

You may ſee your own mortality in 
other men's death, and your own trailty 
In their ſins. 

Lis a fair ſtep towards happineſs, to 
delight in the converſation of wite and 
vood men; where that cannot be had, 
the next point is to keep no company 
at all. 

Open not your breaſt, like the gates 
of a city, to all that come; the virtuous 
only receive as gueſts. | 

If the clock of the tongue he not ſet 


by the dial of the heart, it will not go 


right. 
A viſe man hath his eyes open, and 
His mouth ſhut; and as much deſires to 
inform himſelf, as to inſtruct others, 
When you come into company, or to 
act, lay aſide all ſharp and morole hu- 
mours, and be pleaſant, which will 


make you acceptable, and the better 


effect your ends. 
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In holding of an argument, be neither 
conceited nor choleric; the one diſtem- 
pers your underſtanding, the other a- 
buſes your judgment. Above all things 
deciine paradoxes and myſteries; you 
will acquire no honour either in main- 
taining a rank fallehood, or meddling 
With ſecret truths; as he that pleads a- 


gainſt the truth makes wit the mother 
of his error, ſo he that argues beyond 


warrant makes wilaom the midwife of 


his folly. 


Be very circumſpect in the choice of 


your company: in the ſociety of your 


equals, you may enjoy p:caiure; in the 


ſociety of your ſuperiors, you may find 


profit; but to be the beſt in company, 
is to be in the way to grow worle; the 
belt means to improve, is to be the leaſt 
there. But above all, be the companion 
of thoſe who fear the Lord, and keep hrs 


' precepts. Numa Pombpilius thought the 


company of good men 1o rea} a plea- 
jure, he eſteemed it preferable to a 6: - 
adem: and when the Roman ambaſia- 
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live with men, as if Goo law you; 10 
pray tw Goc. as tt men heard your 
tlie e011 in bis mol 
neth to him, may be egually aid 

carry; the devil iu his eur. 

Fndeavour rather to get the appro- 
bation of a few good men, than the 
 huzza of the mubile uus. 


He that is of courtcous benaviour 1s 
beloved of all men; but he that is of 
clowniſh manners, is eſteemed by none. 

He that compliments another with 
hearty wiſhes to his face, and after- 

Wards 
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Sen 


Ward; grades his-repitation, is & 


doul!:-tonened hypocrite. | 

Tf any man ſhould turn religion into 
e and think to confute it b, two 
or three bold jeſts, this man goth not 
render religion, but himle!! ridiculous 
in te opinion of all con de) are men, 
j 
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Let your converfation be with thoſe 


by Wiom you may acconmplith yourtelt 
beit; for virtue never returns 2085 3 


rich a Cargo, as when it ſets fail from 
eh continents. Ch pan Ry Uke lis 
mates, er. 0 d ; and il com- 
pany, by a k Ot contagion, doth in- 


tenhibly intesk us: ſoft and tender na- 
tures are apt to receive any impreſlions. 
Alexander learned his drunkennels of 
Eeomaes, and Nerg lis cruelty of his 
barber. 5 


Lock upon vicious company as ſo 
many enzines planted againit you by 
the devil; and accorcingly fy from 
them, as you would from the mouth of 
a cannon. Make no acquaintance with. 
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thoſe whom nothing will ſatisfy, but 


that you go to hell with them for com- 


pany. 

Modeſty is not properly a virtue, bot 
it is a very good lign of a tractable and 
towardly diſpoſition, and a great pre- 
tervative and ſecurity againit fin and 
vice: and thoſe children, whoare much 
under the reſtraiut of modeity, we look 
upon as molt hopetul, and likely to 

prove good. | 
Ottener aſk, than decide queſtions ; 
this is the way to better your know- 
ledge; your ears tcach you, not your 


tongue: ſo long as you are ignorant, 


be not aſhamed to be inſtructed; if you 
cannot ſatisfy yourlelt, {eek ſatisfaction 
elſewhere: all know not alike, and 


none all things; you may help LNOTHET 


and he you. 

'Chere is no man more dangerous 
than he that, with a will to corrupt, 
hath the power to pleaſe; for neither 
wit nor honeſty ought to think them- 
ſelves ſafe with ſuch a companion, 


when 
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when they en ſee the beſt minds 
corrupted by them. Jon. 

Fromote virtuous communication, 
Fxcommunicate enormous var.ities. 
E ermore countenance Innocency. 
Court amity, entertain contentment, 

Vicious company 1s as dangerous as 
an infectious and contagious diſtemper, 


and therefore ought to be carefully and. 


induſtriouſly avoided, 

Nothing more engages the affections 
of men, than an handſome addreſs, and 
graceful converſation. 

Our converſation ſhould be ſuch, that 
youth may therein find improvement, 
Women modelty, the aged reſpect, and 
all men civllity. 

He whole honeſt freedom 1 it 
his virtde to ſpeak what he thinks, 
makes it his nece//ity to think what 15s 
good. 

Vile and debauched expreſſions are 
the ſure marks of an abject and grovel- 
ing mind, and the filthy overflowings 
of a vicious heart. 
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Tt is a ſore method of obliging in 
conver{ation, to ſhew a picaſure in v1y» 
Ing attention. | 

As men of ſenſe {ay a great deal in 


few words; fo the half. witted have a_ 
talent of talking much, end vet ſaying 


nothing. 

If you think twice hefore you ipeak 
once, you will ſpeak twice the better 
Fs 

Ve ſome:imes ſhall mect with a fro- 
thy wit, who will rather loſe his beſt 
friend, than his wortt jeſt. 

Modeſty in your diſcourſe will give 
a luitie to truth, and an excule to your 
Error, | 85 
We mult ſpeak well, and act well. 
Brave actions are the ſubſtance of life, 
and good ſavings the ornament of 1t. 

Good nature (ſays a polite author) is 


more agreeable in converſation than. 


wit; and gives a certain air to the 


countenance, Which is more amiable. 


than beauty, 


Diſcretion 
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Diſcretion of ſpeech is more than e- 
Joquence ; and to ſpeak agreeal/ly to 
him with whom we converſe, is more 

than to {peak in exact order. 
it is common with {ome men to 
ſwear, only to fill up the vacancies of 

their empty diſcourſe. 

Subtle diſputations are oniy che {pr7% 
42 wits, and fitter to be contemnea, 
than reſolved. Sen, : | 
It is an excellent rule to be obſerved | | 
| in all diſputes, that men ſhould give 
b ſoft words, and hard arguments; that 
they ſhould not ſo much ſtrive to vex, | 
as to convince an enemy. . | 
The deepeſt waters are the moſt ft= | 
lent; empty veſſels make the greateſt 


| ſound, and tinkling cymbals the worlt 1 
| muſic, They who think leaſt, com- if 
1 monly ſpeak moſt. | "Ml 


It is to the virtues and errors of our PH 
converſation and ordinary deportment, 
we owe. both our enemies and our 
friends, our good or bad character a- 
bf broad, our domeſtic peace and troubles, 
| 1 onh | and, | 
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ment and depravation of our minds. 
Ile thac talks all he knows, will talk 
more than he knows. Great talkers 


diſcharge too chick to take always true 


| aim. 
He tha: Fa himfelf the common 


jJeltcr of a company, has but jut wit 


enough tu be a fol 

The hear: of tools is in their mouth; 
but the tongue of the wiſe is in their 
hearts. 

It i, uſual with . perſons to 
regard neitler truth in contradicting, 
nor Haenent in diſputing. Poſitiveneſs 
is 2 certain evidence of a weak judg- 
ment. 

If incieility proceeds from pride, it 
deſerves to be hated; if from brutiſh- 
neſo, it is on contemptible. 

Excels of ceremony ſhews want of 
| breeding That civility 18 beſt, which 

excludes all luperfluous formality. 


and, in an hiz' degree, the improve 
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Of the GexNErous Minn. 


Good and generous man 1s happy 


within himſelt, and independent 
upon turune; kind to his friend; tem- 
perate to his enemy; religiouſly juſt; 
indefatigably laborious; and diſcharges 


every duty with a conltancy and con- 


gruity of actions. | 
We are moſt like God, when we are 
as willing to forgive, as powertul to 
puniſh; and admirable is his virtue and 
praiſe, why having cauſe and power to 
hurt, yet will not, 2 Sam. xvi. 9—12. 
A generous virtuous man lives not to 
the world, but to his own conſcience, 


he, as the planets above, ſteers a courſe 
Contrary to that of the world. 


It is the glory of a brave man, to be 
ſuch, that if fidelity was loſt in the 
world, it might be found in his breaſt, 

Have ſo much of a generous ſoul in 


you, as not to delert that which is juſt, 


but to own it. 


There 


5 
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There is nothing eaſier than to de- 


ceive a good man; he that never lies, 


eaſily believes; and he that never de- 
ceives, confides much; to be deceived 
is not always a ſign of weaknels, for 
goodnels ſometimes is the cauſe of it: 
have a care not to be ſo good a man, 
that others may take occaſion from it of 
being bad; let the cunning of the ſer- 
pent go along witn the innocency of 
the dove. | | 

He that caſeth He miſerable of their 
burden, ſhall hear many bleſling him; 
fill the poor with food, and you. ſhall 
never want treitura. 

That man is of a baſe and ignoble 
ſoirir, that only lives for himſelf and 
not for his friends; for we were not 
born for ourſelves only, but for the 

public good. Noble ſpirits d men are 
| Penn to all works advantageous 0 

the common wealth. 
That man enjoys a heaven upon 
earth, whoſe mi ind moves in charity, 
| ans 
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in a young perſon, though 
autito! 

bon -9H9tet} difpolition £01 Th ik 
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wirlnthem in thelr Þappincis, 


Emulation is a VG 
firives to excel by Fallin 8 Lit; and not 
by depreiing another. 

[tis not in the power of a good man 
to refuſe making another happy, Where 
he has both ability and opportunity. 

No character is more glorious, none 
more attractive of univerſal AC {1Miration 
and reſpect, than that of he: ping thaſe 
who are in no condition ol helping 
themlelves. | 
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By compaſhon we make other's miſe- 
ries our Own; and fo, by relieving them, 
we at the ſame time relieve ourſelves 
alſo. 

It is better to be of the number of 
thoſe who need relief, than of thoſe 
Who want hearts to give It. 

No object is more pleaſing to the eye, 
than the ſipht of a man whom you have 
obliged ; nor any muſic ſo agreeable to 
the ear, as the voice of one that owns 
you for his bene factor. 

It is a good rule for every one who 
has a competency of fortune, to lay a- 
fide a certain proportion of his income 
for pious and charitable uſes; he will 
then always give eaſily and chearfully. 

Hiſtory reports, of Tztus, the fon of 
Veſpaſian, that he never juffered a man 
to depart with diſcontent out of his 
preſence. 

C3rus, the firſt emperor of Per/ia, ob- 
tained a victory over the AHrians; and 
after the battle, was ſo ſenſibly touch- 
ed with lecirg the field covered with 


dead 
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. 
dead bodies, that he ordered the ſime 
care to be taken of the wound A- 
rians, as of his own ſoldiers, ſaying, 
They are men as well as we, and are 
no longer enemies when once they are 
vanquiſhed. | 

The words of Lecvis XII. of France 
ſhewed a great and noble mind; who 
being advited to puniſh thoſe that had 
wronged him before ne was King, an- 
{wered, jt 15 not becoming a King of 
France, to avenge injuries done to a 
Duke of Orleans. 

He that is noble-minded, has the 


ſame concern for his own fortune, that 


every wile man ought to have, and the 


ſame regard for his friend that every 


good man really bas: his ealy graceful 
manner of obliging carries as N 
charms as the obligation itſelf, his fa- 
vours are not extorted from him by 


importunity; are not the late rewards | 


of long attendance and expectation ; 
but flow from a free hand and open 
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Co incl of rature is of all virtues 
ono di mties of the mind the greateſt, 
being tte charecter of the Deity; and 
WICH 4.5 it man 15 a buſy, miſchievous, 
wreiched thing, no better than a kind 
GI VEIN, | 

nat becomes acquainted and is 
inveite with authority and influence, 
, in ifhort time be convinced, that, 
11, ehhortton as the power of doing 
bs 5 wars ed, the temptations to do 
life multiptied and entorced. 

Cott ulcd to ſay, that no mulic was 
10 chung in his ears, as the requeſts 
Cf his { iends, and the ſupplications of 
thoie 11 ant of his aſliſtance. | 

It wes well faid of him, that called 
3 good Ciiice, that was done harſhly, 
A ftony piece of bread: It is neceſtary for 
hin that is hunery to receive it; but it 
almoſt choaks him in the going down. 

Mark Antony, when depreſſed, and at 
an ebb of fortune, cried out, that he 
had loſt all, except what he had given. 
away. 
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INCRATITUDE., 


15 you ſorget God when you dre 
young, God may forget you wi". it 
you are old. 

[it you would borrow any thing a 0 


cond iti: me, uſe it well the firſt, and re- 
turn it ſpeedily. 


Ariſtotie being aſied what grew 55 


ſooneſt, and what lateit? anſwered 
Beneſils aud juries. The wife philo- 
fſopher well underityod that we are apt 
to forget a good turn, but our memo- 
ries ale wonderful tenacious. of any 
wrong or injury that we conceive hath 
been done to us. Xloſt men write 
down the one in ſand, where every 
Hlaſt of wind objiterates the record: 
ok the other they take care to have en- 

aven upon leaves of adamant, in cha- 
18 that icat ce time itſelf is able to 
Aclace. 
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Never communicate that which may 


Prejudice your concerns when diſca— 


vered, and not benefit your friend when 

* knows it. 

"Newer torget the kindneſſes which 
o'hers do for you: never upbraid o- 
thers with the courtelies which you do 
tor them. 

No monſter in nature ought to be 


more carefully ihunned, than he that 


rcturns reproach and calumny for kind 
nets and civility. 

Remember to requite, at leaſt to own 
kindneſſes, left your ingratitude prove 
«a Conhtderabie diſkindnets. 

The greateſt benefits of all, have g 


witneſs, but lie concealed in the con- 


leience. | 

Let no one he weary of: rendering 
29004 offices; for by obliging others we 
are really kind to ourielves. 

No man ever was a loſer by good 
works; for, though he may not be im 
mediately rewarded, yet, in proceſs of 
time, ſome happy emergency or othe 1 


17 
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OELLY » 19 CONVINGE him, t hat virtuous 
linen ate the därlings of Providence 

Gratltude 1 18 4 duty ot b. ITh a As 
did. een. od religion, ar fel AS ry 
much recommended, prefled, and prac-. 
tited by all the good and wiie bea- 
thens. | 

As to the matter of gratitude and in- 
gratitude, there never Was any man yeC 
10 wicked as not to approve of the dne 
and detelt the Other, as the two tnt: US. 
in the G hole world, the ohe to bete 
mot elteemed, and the other the mull 

abominated. 

r! FRED is the medicine for. all 
misfortune; bat ingratitude dries up 
Lic agtain of al] gvodneis. 

He who receives « wood tra ſhoutd 
never forget it: he who does one, 
mould never remember it. | 
__ Gratitude is a duty none can be ex- 
guſed from, becaule ic is always in our 
un Gilpoial. \ 


G 2. of 


Of IloxouRSAS and GREATNESS 
in LIFE. 


REATNESS may procure a man a 
tomb, but goodneſs alone can de- 

ſerve an epitaph. 
He only is a great man, who can 


neglect the applauſe of the multitude, 
and enjoy himſelf independent of its 


favour. 
Honour and riches are the two 
wheels upon which the whole world 
is moved; theſe are the two ſprings of 
our diſcontent, 
1 defire not great riches, but ſuch as 
1 may get juſtly, ule {oberly, diſtribute 
chearfully, and leave contented]y. 


A Prince ought more to fear thoſe 


whom he hath advanced, than thofe he. 
| hath oppreffed; for the one hath the 
means to do miſchief, but the other 
hath not the power. 1 8 5 

The neareſt way to honour, is for a 


man ſo to live, that he may be found 
5 wy to 


by „ „ 


3 


8 
to be that in truth he would be thought 
to be. 

The folly of one man, 15 the fortune 


of another, and no man proſpers o 


ſuddenly as by the errors of others. 
Wat men call grandeur, glory and 
power, are, in the {light of God, but 
miſery and folly. 
Reputation, honour and preferment 
are gained, retained and maintained, 
by humility, diſcretion. and ſincerity, 


with which till a man be accommo- 
dated and accompliſhed, he is not e- 


ſteemed as a worthy member in a com- 
mon-wealth. _ 

Vexation and anguiſh accompany 
riches and honour; the pomp of the 
world, and the favour of the people, 
are but (moak ſuddenly vaniſhing, 
which if they commonly pleaſe, com- 
monly bring repentance; and for a mo- 
ment of joy, they bring an age of ſor- 
row. 

Titles of 3 conferred upon 


ſach as have no pertona! merit to de- 


ſerve 


75 Io. oe. 
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ſerve them, are at beſt hut the roya? 


ſtamp ſet upon baſe metal. 


ks es 


Js true gre atnets that ao Hons 
glory, and virtue is th 
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cauſe O! 


3 


iy 

Hut vice apd tenorance taint the bt. 50 cd; 
and an unworthy behaviour degrades 
and diſennobles a man more than birth 
and fortune angrandile and Cxait him. 

The greater a man is in power above 
others, the more he bught to excel 
them in virtue: wherefore Cyrus {ald, 
'That none ought to govern, who wes 
not better than thoſe he governed. 
It is not the place, ſays Cicero, that 
maxeth the perſon, but the perſon that 
makeih the place, honourable 

Title and anceltry render a good man 
more illuſtrious, but an 1:1:one more 
contemptible. Vice is infamous, tho 
in a prince, and virtue hunourabic, 
thu” In a peojant. 


virtue. 


Of MkRIT, REyuTaTION, Pra ps 
aud FLATTERY. 


AY little of perſons that yon can 
neither commend without ene, 
nor diſpraiſe without danger 

Praiie no man too liberally betore 
his face, nor cenſure any man e 
behind his back. 

Flatterers only lift a man up, as it 18 
{aid the eagle dues the tortoile, to get 
lometuing Oy his fall. 

Wiſdom, virtue, and valour, have a 
natural-right to govern ; he alone ought 


to command others, who has molt wil— 
dom to ditcover what is juſt; moſt vir 
tue to adhere to it; and mult courag 


to put it into execution. 


Reputation is a great inheritapce, it 


begetteth opinion, {which ruleth the 
world) opinion riches, riches honour : 


It is a perfume that a man carrieth a- 


bout him, and leaveth wherever he 
goes: and it is tag belt heir of a man's 


1 88 

The ſhorteſt way to attain reputation 
is that of merit; if induſtry be founded 
en merit, It 1s the true Way ot obtain- 

112 eit. 

The gaining of reputation 15 bat the 
revealing of your virtue and worth tq 
the beſt advantage. | 

Great merit and high fame, are like 
a high wind and a large {ail}, which do 
often ſink the veſſel. 

It is more difficult to repair a credit 
that is once ſhaken, than to keep that 
10 a flouriſhing greenneſs, which was 
never blaſted. | 

Reputation is like fire, when you 


have kindled it, you may eaſily preſerve 


1 ; but, if once you extinguiſh it, you 
vi not eaſily kindle it again, at leaſt 
not make it burn ſo bright as before. 

Nature produces merit; virtue Car- 
ries it to perfection; and fortune gives 
it the power of acting. 

It was a laying of Pythagoras, thoſe 
ire our friends who reprimand us, not 
theſe who latter us. 
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To be covetous wn applauſe diſcorers 
a lender merit, and fel{-conceit is the 
ordinary attendant of 19norance. 


A man ought to bluſh when he is 


praiſed for perfections he dees not poſ- 
ſeſs. | 

Praiſes wonid be of great value, did 
they but confer upon us the e 
we want. | 


Be careful how you receive praiſe 


from men; from pood men, neither a- 
void it nor glory in it; from bad ineng 
neither deſire it nor expect it: to be 
praiſed of them that are evil, or tor that 
which is evil, is equal diſhonour; he is 
happy in his merit, who is pratted by 
che good, and imitated by the bad. 

Praiſe no man too liberally when he 
is preſent, nor cenſure him too laviſhly 


when he 1s abſent; the one favours of 


flattery, the other of malice, and both 


are reprehenſible; the true way to ad- 


2 another's virtue, is to follow it; 
e beſt means to decry another s vice, 

is to decline it. 
Clear 
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Clear and round dealing is the ho- 
nour of man's nature; hate nothing but 
what is diſhonelt, fear nothing but 
What is ignoble, and love nothing but 
what 1s juſt and honourable 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend; 
but the kiſſes of an enemy are deceit- 
ful. 

Fame is the attendant of virtue, and 
virtue is the forerunner of happineſs 
here, and bleBeaneſs hereafter. 


Not the multitude of Abbe ufc , but 
1t 1s the good ſente of e applauders, 


Which eſtabliſhes a 1 le reputation. 


Pretcrve. carefully your reputation; 
if that be once loſt, you are like a can- 
celled writing, of no value. | 
Praiſe nothing but what is worthy of 
commendation, fo thall your judgment 
be approved, and noneſtly applauded. 


Pertections of the body are nothing 


comparable to the excellent qualities 


and endowments of the mind. For 


thole are but the varniſhes and ſhadows 
of a mcer man, but theſe are the per- 
tections 
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| {eCtions and excellencies of a wiſe mar ; 
| fince wiſdom is an eſſentia] part ofen. 


bility. 

Remember to ſpeak of yonrſe:f-as 
ſeldom as may be. If you praiſe your- 
ſelf, it is arrogance; if you ditprz1 
it is OUR | 

Speak not well of any .undeſervediy, 
that is Tor eg flattery : {peak not well of 
yourſelf, t bough never ſo defervins „leſt 
you be tempted to van gory, but value 
more a 900d conſcience than a good 
commendation. 

Some poor men are under-valued, 
becauſe worth nothing; and fome rich 
men over-valued, tho' nothing worth. 

tis the property of a great wit to 
decline eſteem; to be covetous of ap- 
niauſe diſcovers a {lender merit, and 
lelf-conceit is the ordirary attendant 

Of 19nOrance. 

Virtne and vice divide the whole 
world hetwixt them; the one hath the 
»reater part, but the other is the more 
Leſirable; this maketh miſerable, but 
that 


B 


that happy; the former affords tri 
pleaſure, but the latter procures certain 


milery. 


Virtuous ee are by al! 8000 men 
openly reverenced, and even ſilently by 
the bad, ſo much do the beams of vir- 
tue dazzle even ut willing eyes. 
{ſhould be careful to deſerve a 
„ by doing well; 
when that care is once taken, not to be 
over- anxious about the ſucceſs. 

It we would perpetuate our fame or | 
reputation, we muſt do things worth 
writing, or write things worth reading. 

He that juſtly rebuketh a wiſe man, 
ſail afterwards find more favour than 
he that flattereth with bis 

It is better that a man's own works, 
than that aprother man's words, ſhovid 
Know thyſelf, laid Bias; 
{o ſhall no flatterer deceive thee, 

Many take leſs care of their corſcrence 
The 1 
man fears, the man of honour ſcorns to 


We | 
good reputation 


praiſe him. 


than their reputation . 


do an ill action. 


tongue. 


religious 


He 


and, 


i 

He that reviles me (it may be), calls 
me fool; but he that flatters me, it 1 
take not heed, will make me one. 

The philoſopher Bias, being aſked, 
What animal he thought the mo!t huri- 
ful ? replied, That of wild creatures, 2 
tzrant ; and of tame ones, a Falterer. 

King Alphonſus was wont to {zy, that 
his dead counlellors, mranins his books, 
were to him far better than the living; 
for they, without flattery gr fear, pre- 
ſented to him truth. 5 

It is better, ſaid Autiſherts, to fall a- 
mong crows, than flatterers; for thoſe 
only devour the dead, theſe the living, 

Flatter not, nor be thou Hfattered- 
Follow the dictates of your reafon, and 
you are late, 

A deati-bed flattery is the was of 
treacheries. Ceremonies of mode and 
compliment are mightily our of ſeaſon, 
when life and lalvation come to be at 
fake. 

In order that all men may be taught 


20 ſpeak truth, it is neceſſary that all 


lik ewile 
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I:cewife ſhould learn to hear it ; for 
no ſpecie: of tallehood is more [re the it 
than jlattery, to Which the coward is 
betrayed by fear, the dependent by: 
tercit, and the friend Dy tenderneſs. 


Thoſe ho are neither {-rvile, or timo- 
rous, are yet defirous to beityw Dica- 


ſure; and while unjult demands of 


praiſe continue to be mace, there will 
always be ſome whom hope, fear, or 
kindncts, Wil. dilpote to pay them. 
Jol nj 


Flaitcr not yourle:f in your faith to 


God, if you. want charity for your 


neighbour; and think not that you 
have charity for your neighbour, it you 
want faith to God; where they are not 
both together, they are both wanting; 
they are both dead if once divided. 
Praiſe, like gold and diamonds, owes 
its value only to its ſcarcity. It be- 


comes cheap as it becomes vulgar, and 


will no longer raiſe expectatiop, or anl- 
mate enterprize, It is, therefore, not 
only neceſiary that wickedrels, even 
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when it is not ſafe to cenſure it, be de- 
nied applauſe, but that goodneſs be 
commended only in proportion to 11s 
degree; and that the garlands due to 
the great benetactors of mankind, ie 
not ſuffered to fade upon the brow of. 
him, who can boat only petty fervices 
and eaty virtues. 7%. 

Honours, monuments, and all the 
works of vanity and ambition, are de- 
moliſhed and deltroyed by time; but 
the repuitation of Ivijdom is venerable to 
poſterity. | 

For people of worth, it is not nece{- 
jary to fetch prailes from their prede- 
Cellors; tis enough to ipeak of their 
own particular merit: it is happy to 
have lo much merit, that our birth is 
he lealt thing reſpected in us. 

Princes are ſeldom dealt truly with, 
but when they are taught to ride the 
great horſe, winch knowing nothing of 
diſſembling, will as ſoon throw an 
Emperor as à 2790, n 


Of 
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Of Wes EER, Lux URY, and the Pu- 
SULT of PLEASURE, 


HE luxurious live to eat and 
drink; but the wiſe-und-tempe- 
tate eat ard drink to live. | 

The man of pleaſure and the free- 
thinker, who deny the being of. 9 Gag, 
and live as they liſt, under the notion 
that all things came Into being by 
chance; will do well to conſider, if the 
worid was made by chars, whether 
there might not be allo a 77:7 made by 
chance, and they ſhould fall iato it by 
chance, and fo by chance be miſerable 
to all eternity, — what a damnable 
chance this will be! 

Thoſe men who have waſted their 
own eſtates, will kelp You to con age 
yours: they are like the fox in the f- 
ble, who having loft his tail, periu2d Jed 
others to cut off theirs as troubictome, 


Money in your pure vill credit you; 
v idm 
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wiſdom in your herd adorn vou; bat 


boih in your nec tity will ſerve you, 


Cs 
| A leafonabie gathering BANG A reaon- 
f able e 11. 2K od - ho ies 
BE | K Keeping. 
> Balance your expences by the int 
weight of your onn ©iate, and not hy 
5 the poiſe of ænother's ſpending. 
, We neap luppers upon dinners, ang 
_ cinners upon ſuppers. without inte: 
„ nilfion ; it Colts us more to be mf 25 
: able, than Would make us per: cell 
bier 
T Ourlife is like 2 comes. oak. 


fall is the-prolopue, a dinne 
Jude, a lupper the epilozug. 

It mankind. would only attend hu 
man nature, without gaping after ju - 
perfluities, a cook would be found as 


1 needleſs, 2s % folder in time of heace: 
we may have neceflaries upon very eaty 
2: terms, whereas we put. ourſelves to 
3 i cat pains for excels. 

” 8 -- "The more 11: nplc the diet is, the! bet 


F ter 1s the chyle; for variety of icats 
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POMAGMN:: AN a nutrient. VER 11 Ines 


101 them Cats. are really mitchit ud, 
and delirutiive of naturcy and oeht 
ny to ÞuUled on pretüng occalti ts 
Eut the mand miedicament, whic 13 
al ay ulctul is tobriety, temperarice 
10 plealures, Hanquitlity of mend, ard 
bodily exerciſe: in this the blood- 1s 
Wweetenell and in god temperament, 


| j a& ITY . 
and al. luperfludus Rumours are diſli- 


Niches Geget pride, pride IN;Patience, 
Impatlencerevenge, revenge war; war 
poverty, poverty, humility, humitity 
Mlepce peace, and peace 
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Mentkat are covetous, make it their 


? RT E . . 
ſtady to heap up.wealth; and only ta 


1 1 . : ee 
picate tr fancy ſtarve their belles. 


Riches, beau, honour, rength, or 
„V gd that we have 
enioy sd, andes pat, do. but:grivve us; 
Fat which preſent doch not att ty, 


1 
+ 


that Won thy be hoped for, as future, 


A2 | 15 


fuel 
— 


is alt ogether uncertain; wi 
macinels then is it c "rev! 
them? | 

The ſhorteſt way to be rich, 1 net 
by En arging our :/iatcs, bus Dy CON - 


at folly or 


tracing our dee. 

Wildom 1s better without an tnhe- 
ritance, than. an inheritance withunt 
iſdom. b 

Agrest Hartung in the hands of a fool 
is a great πτπ . ͥνiui . 1 10 
a fool has, the greater fool he 

If ſenſuality were pleaſure, beate are 
. 6 than men: but human felicliy 
Gul, not in the fleſh. 
3 in riches, 300d 


15 lodged d in the ſou 
He that abaunc 
cheer, dogs, hartes, equipages, fonts, 
and Rattercts, u ccnlaiuly be a 054 03 

N 
et pleaſures be ever ſo innocent, 


* ceſs I> always criminal. 

Pleaſures unduly taken enervate the 
{;u}, make fools of the wiſe, and cow - 
ards of the brave. A libertine 
not a life of liberty. | 
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Though want is the ſcorn of every 
wealthy fool, an innocent poverty is 
yet preferable to ail the guilty af rence 
the world can offer 

Ariſtipptit ſaid, he eh ket no plea” ure, 
but that which cuncerned a man's true 
. 1 

TÞ Finns at their feaſte, to pre- 
VENT EXCE OM — Tet ; Retetin h betore their 

ts, with this nel; Remen aber Je 
nuſt be ſhorty tuch. 
There is but on 1 pleaſure im lifes 
and that is our . How miſerable 
thun, how und ile, how unpardonable 
are they, who make that one a pain! 

Avoid gaming, for among many other 
eviis. which attend it, are theſe: %% 
of lime, tojs of reputation, toſs of health, 
4% of jariune, of: of temper, ruin of fa- 
mulits, defrauding of creditors; and what 
is often the eſted of it, the los of life, both 
temporal aid eternal. | 

Ihe ingenious M. Pa fel, kept al. 
ways in mind this maxim, 4-v0.l | {va- 
fare and ſuperfluty. 
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All men of eſtates arc, in effect, but 
t 


truſtees for the benefit of the Giltrelied ; 
and will be ſo reckoned, When they are 
to #1VC an account. 

The great are under as much diff 
culty to expend witn picalure, as the 
mean ty labour W1th luccels; | 

There needs no train of {ervants, no 
pomp or eeutpaye, to make good our 
paſlage to ilcaven; but the graces of 
an tonelt niind, d1ieched Dy A true 
faith, will ſerve us upon the way, and 
make us happy at our Hurney's end. 

Extravapance and ſenſuality brought 
Pericles. Callius the ion of Hypponicus, 
and Nicias, not only to neceſſity, but to 
extreme poverty; and when ail their 
' Jubitance Was exnauited, they then 
drank to esch other 1n a bowl of prijor, 
and thus. miſerably -enved. their days. 
his is one of the many lamentahle 
inſtances Which may be given of the 
tatal eſtects of extravagance and icniu- 
ality. | | 
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YH E VER marry without the full 
VU content both of your intended 


COmpant: m's friends an, 4 you} Ir own. 

Marriage is not commonly unhap or ; 
but as life is unhappy, and moit of tho! 
who complain of connubia! 1 8 
have as much ſatisfaction as their na- 
tures would have admitted, or their 
conduct procured, in any other condi- 
tion. 3 

Marriage ſhould be confi 54470 as the 
moſt ſolemn league of perpetual triend - 


flip; a ſtate from which artifice and 
concealment are to be banihed ſor 


Ever; and in which every act of dish 


mulation is a breach ot faith. - 151d. 


Pride, in a woman, deſtroys all iyin- 
metry and grace; and aflcctetion 15 4 
more terrible enemy to 4 fine face, 
than the {mall pox. : 

No woman 1: Capable of being beau- 


tiful, who 1s not incapable. of being 
falle. | 


_ 
LL» © AE 
- 14 


— — 


1 
No woman can be hand ſome by the 
force of features alone, any more than 
ſhe can be witty only by the help of 
ſpeccn. 

It is treaſon avainft the law of love, 
ard of God, for any to marry, unleſs 
they wed ; that is, unleſs they love, 
and be true to their love. Prov. v. 19. 
Heb. Xl. 4. | 

Ride not poſt for your match, if you 
do, yu, may in the period of your jour- 
Bey take 1orrow for your inn, and make 
rTeperitance your hoſt. - 

| would not adviſe you to marry a 
woman for her beauty; for beauty is 
like ſummer fruits, which are apt to 
corrupt, and not laſtipg. 

"here is a great difference between 
a portion and fortune with your wife; 
if ite be not virtuous, let her portion be 
never lo great, ſhe is no fortune to you, 

Ic is not the luſtre of gold, the ſpark- 
ling of diamonds, and emeralds, nor 
the ipiendor of the purple iincure that 
adorns or embelliſhes a woman, but 

H 4 gravity, 
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gravity, diſcretion, humility, and mo- 


deſty. 


Where love is, there is no lab”; wr, 
and if there is labour, the labour is 


loved. 


Love ever what is honeſt, as moſt 
lovely; and deteſt what is the contrary, 
as mot deteltable. 
be utmoſt of a woman's character 
is Contained in domeſtie life; firſt, her 
piety t towards God; and, next, in the 
duties of a daughter, a wife, a mother, 
and a ter. | 

Nothing can atone for the want of 
modeſty and innocence; without which 
beauty 15 ungracetul, and quality con- 
tempo le. 

Many of the misfortunes in families 
ariſe from the trifling way women have 
in {pending their time, and gratifying 
oniy their eyes and ears, inftead of their 
reaion and underſtanding. 

There is nothing that wears out a 
fine face like the vipils of the card- 
table, and thoſe cutting paſſions which 

natu- 


natnrallv attend them. Haggard looks, 
de Cob PICSIONS, are the natural 
cations of a fermaie gameſter. 
Ie'ne pialner the drels, with greater 
luſtre does beauty appear. Virtue is 
the greateſt ornament, and .goud ſenl 
the beſt equipape 


* 
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D 


and complacency ol temper, in a wite, 
outlive all the charms. ot a fine face, 
and mate. the decays ot-1t invifible. 
He who gets a good huſband aur h 
daughter, hath gained a lun; and | 
who mects with a bad one, hath loit 
daughter. 


Ihe ſureſt way of governing both a 


private family, and a kingdom, is for a 
J; ul: and, and a prince, to yield at cer- 
taln curse lomething of their prerop 1- 


He that contermnsa fhrew to the de- 
g7e2 ot not Ghiceending o word, it with 
xr, does worle than beat hers 


of 


{ 
Turn, Lvixc, au Dis51:1u- 
EATION, 
C2, ECT tale-boarer, nd never 
Lruit him with thy lecrets, who 1s 


fond of entertaining thee Wich ano- 
ther's: no wiſe man Will put good li- 
Guor into a leaky veiic!. 

Tricks ani treachery are the practice | | 
of tools, who have not ſenſe enough to bo 
| be honeit. 
| lle that diſſembleth with God, i is not. 

t be truſted by man; John li. 23, 24. 

2 The iii. 2. 

Some men by flattery (an art much 
in failion) have raifed themie:ves, and 

done their buſineſs without running 

any riſque; but | lock upon flatteters 

as the peſts of ſociety, and the dli- 
graces of human nature. | 

here is no crime more infamous | 
than the violation uf truth; it 6 appa- [ 
rent, that men can be tociable beings | 

10 longer than they can belicve ench | | 
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other. When ſpeech is employed only 7 
As the vehicle of falfehood, every man 0 

| mult diſunite himſelf from others, in— 

| habit his own cave, and ſeck prey only by 
for himſelf. Fohnſon. | EY 
All men mult acknowledge lying to. 
be one of the moſt ſcandalous fins that | 44 

can be committed between man and 
man; a crime of a deep dye, and of an #o 
extenſive nature, leading into innume- ir: 
rable ſins; for lying is practiſed to de- tri 
ccive, to injure, betray, rob, deſtroy, [cer 
and the like: lying, in this ſenſe, is the B 04 
concealing of all other cr:mes, the . oby 
ſheep's cloathing upon the wolt's back, 765 
the phariſee's prayer, the harlot's bluſu, in 
the hypocrite's paint, the murderer's i 

ſmile, the thief's cloak, and Fudas's 

kiſs.. In a word, it is mankind's dar- e 
ling fin, and the dcvil's diſtinzuiſlec ti 
characteriſtic. Sn 


A diilembler {who is generallyaco- | 
vetous and deſigning hypocrite) is very | ni 
Gexterous at giving out of news, and "tx 
hath a mint always about him to coin 


{uch 


ſäch as may be current and feaioiable 
do anſwer his ends. 

Truth 5 not only a man's ornament, 
but his inſtrument; it is the g Feat man's 
glory, and the yr man's ftock : a man's 
tiuth 15 his livelihood, his recommens 
Jation, his letters of credit. 

Lying is a fin deructive to ſociety ; 
for there is no traute where there is no 
ruſt, and no truſt where there is ne 
truth; and yet this curled trade of lying 
creeps into ail trades, as if there was nc 
living (as one ſpeaks): without lying: 
hut ſure it is, we had better be Lasers 
hn llars, for he ſells a dear bargain 
indeed, that ſells his conſcience with 
nis commodity. | 

Lie not in mirth; iefling lies bring 
ſerious ſorrows: he is a fool tur de- 
ſtroys his own ſoul to make ſport toi 
other people. 

Let this be always your rule: 1 
not decent, never do it; if. tt 
true, never ſpeak it. 

There is nothing, ſays Pt: ato, ſo d 


1 


lichtfoh as the hearing or the ſpealing 


© truth. For this reaſon, there is no 
converlation ſo anrecable as that of the 
man of integrity, who hears without 
ary intentjan to betray, and ſpeaks 
withhut any intention to deceive. 

W here diligence opens the door of 
he underſtigdipg, and impartialiy 
keeps it, truth is ure to fing buth an 
Entrance and a welcome tos. 

Plain truth mult have D.4in worde; 
me is innocent, and accenrts t 
Ys to be feen-naked; whereas the 

| 1 \eiters 3 
Rades niwfelf in amdiguities ander 

An hopeſt man is believed Without 

an oath ;for his reputation {wears for 


him. 


' Ko lES ie 
1here are lying locke, as well as ly. 
ing .weords ; difies bling imijes, de- 
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eleing tn, and ever a lying filence, 
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All a man cas vet by lying and di- 
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1 If falſehood, like truth, had but one 
1 J EATS 3 
E. ace Only, we NnNIvra.: be upon beiter 
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terms; for we n ſhould then take the 


ſ 
4 


s contrary to what the lyariays, for Cer- 
= tain truth. | 

; An hypocrite is under perpetual con- 
= ftraint: and what a torment mult it be 
for a man always to appear. diftcrent 


T trom what he really is! 
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| here i; no vice, that doth io coder 
6 


Of DRUNKENNESS and INTE Me 
PERANCE. 


E. WARE of drunkenvels, leſt 

all good men beware of you; 
where drunkenneſs reigns, there reaſon 
15 an exile, viitue a ſtranger, God an 
enemy, blaſphemy is wit, oaths. are 
rhetoric, and {ecrets are proclamations, 
Of all vices, take heed of drunken- 
nels; other vices ace but fruits of dil- 


ordered affections, this diſorders, nay. 


baniſhes reaſon; other vices but impair 


the ſoul, this demoliſhes her two chief 
facuities, the unverſtanding and the 


Will; other vices make their own way, 
this makes way for all vices: he that is 
a drunkard, is qualificd for all vice. 
Itis an ill thing for a man not to 
know the gege of his own ſtomach; 
nor to conſider that men do many 
' things in their drink that they are a— 
ſhamed of when ſober; drunkenneſs 


being nothing but a voluntary madneſs, 
it 


——U— — — — ee 
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him, virtue declines him, the devil de- 


more a man drinks, the more he thirlt- 
eth; and the more he hath, ſtill the 


the love of company, will at laſt go 


e 
it emboldens men to undertake « ] farts 
of miſchief; it both irritates wicked 
nels, and diſcovers it; it does not only 
make men vicious, but ſhews then to 
be lo; and the end of it is either ſhame 
or repentance. _ 

W hilt the drunkard ſwallovs wine, 
wine ſwallows him: God difregards 
him, angels deſpiſe him, men deride 


{troys him. 

In the firſt warmth of our wr liquor, we 
begin to have an opinion of our wit; 
the next degre2 of heat gives us an 
opinion of our courage: the hrit error 
brings us often into a quarrel, and the 
ſecond makes us come off as pitifully. 

Drunkenneſs and covetoutneis do 
much reſemble one another: for the 


more he coveteth. | 
He that goes to the tavern, firſt for 


there tor the love of liquor. ' 
5 1 er ob t 


Tea 1 
I! was a uſual faying with the great 
Lord Verulam, that not one man of a 


thouſand died a natural death; and that 


molt diſeaſes had their riſe and origin 
from 1ntemperance: for drunkenneſs 
and gluttony ſteal men off ſilently and 
firgly; whereas {word and peltilence 
do it by the Jump: but then death 
makes a halt, and comes to a ceſſation 
of arms; but the other knows no ſtop or 
_ intermiſſion, but perpetually jogs on, 
depopulates in! ſenfibly, and by degrees: 
and though this is every day experien- 
ced, yet men are {o enſlaved by cuſtom 
and a long habir, that no ad monition 
will avail. 

Drunkenneſs is a fin, at which the 
molt ſober heathens bluſhed. The 
Spartans brought their children to lothe 
it, by ſhewing them a drunkard, whom 
they gazed at as a monfler : Even Fpicu- 
rus himſelf, who effet med happineis to 


conſiſt in pleaſure, vet was tempetate, 


28 Cicero oblerves. | 
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Of Time, BusiNgss, and RECRE a- 
110. 


OR every thing you buy or fell, let 

or hire, make an exact bargain at 

firit; and be not put off to an hereatrer 

= one that Jays tc _ „we ſlhan'tGdll- 
* agrec about triiles.” 

Rather pay wages to a n than 


accept the offered help of occaſional. 


attendants—ſuch are never paid. 

He that would have his buainels well 
done, mult either do it himſclt, or {ce 
the doing it. 


He that follows his recreation w kw ; 


he ſhould be minding his bufnefs, 15 
like, in a liitle time, to have no buſl- 
nels to follow. 

The hand of the alligent hall bear 
rule, but the flothful hand ſhall be un- 


der tribute, | 
It is the great art and 8 of 


life to make the beſt of the preſent, 


whether it be good or bad; and to bear 


the one with tehgnation and patience, 


12: and 
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and enjoy the other with thankfulneſs | 


and moderation. 

How unthinking mult thoſe unhap- 
Py perions be, who make it a common 
excuſe, for idle and pernicious amule- 
ments, that they do it to I“ time. | 


Make good uſe of time, if you love 
eternity; reflect that yeſterday cannot 
be recalled ; to-morrow cannot be aſ- 


ſured; to-day is only yours, which, if 
you procraltinate, you loſe; which loſt, 


is loſt for ever: one day preſent 15 


worth two to come. 


The {tory of Melanthon affords a 


ſtriking lecture on the value of time, 
Which was, that whenever he made an 


appointment, he expected not only the 


hour, but the minute to be fixed, that 
the day might not run out in the idle- 
| neſs of ſuſpenſe. 


Life is continually ravaged by in- 


vaders; one ſteals away an hour, and 
another a day; one conceals the rob» 


bery by hurrying us into buſineſs, an- 


other by lulling us with amuſement: 
the 
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the depredation is continued through a 
thouſand viciſſitudes of tumvlt and 
tranquillity, till, having loſt all, we can 
loſe no more. Fohnſon. 
There is a kind of men who may be 
claſled under the name of bufllers, 
whole bu/ineſs keeps them in perpetual 
motion, yet whoſe motion always cludes 
their buſineſs; Who are aiways to do 
wha* they never do; who cannot ſtand 
ſtill becauſe they are wanted in another 
place, and who are wanted in many 
places becauſe they can ſtay in none, 
Jobnſon. 
Alter you have uſed faithfy] diligence 
in your Jawfu] calling, perplex not 
your thoughts about tne iſſue and ſuc- 
ceſs of your endeavours, but labour to 
compole your mind in all conditions of 
life, to a quiet and ſteady dependence 
on God's providence, being anxiouſly 
careful for nothing. 

Diligence alone is a fair fortune, and 
induſtry a good eſtate: idleneſs doth 


walte a man as inſenſibly, as induſtry. 
5408 1 3 doth 


” 11 

doth improve him: you may be a 
vounger brother for your fortune, but 
induſtry will make you an heir. 
Diligence, the hand- maid of provi- 
dence, is parent of intelligence, and 
the noble diſpenſer cf excellence; all 
arts and ſciences are at her command : 
ſhe crowns all her ſons and lovers with 
riches and honour. 


Diligence puts almoſt every thing 
into our power, and will in time make 


ever children capable. of the beſt and 
greateſt things, 

Induſtry is never unfruitful. Action 
keeps the ſoul both ſweet and found, 
Whilſt ſſothfulneſs rots it to noiſomneſs. 


There is a kind of good angel waiting 
upon diligence, always carrying a laurel 


11 his hand to crown her; whereas 


idleneſs for her reward is ever attended | 


with ſhame and poverty. 

If you ſpend the day profitably, you 
will have cauſe to rejoice in the even- 
ing. 

Leiſure without learning 4 is 45 


and 
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and idleneſs the grave of a living man. 


It was a brave ſaying of Scipio (and e- 


very ſcholar can ſay it), That he was 
never leſs alone, than when alone. I 
pity thoſe who ſpend themfe] Ives, and 
miſpend their time in doing nothing, 
or worſe than nothing; who are al- 
ways idle, or ill employed. 

Riſe early to your buſtneſs, learn 


good things, and oblige good men; 


theſe are three things you HOP never 
repent of, 

Time is the welt precious, and yer 
the moſt brittle jewel we have: ?ts 
what every man bids largely for, when 
he wants it, but ſquanders it away mott 
laviſhly when he has 1t. 

The bow that 1s always bent will 


ſuffer a great abatement in the ſtrength 


of it: and ſo the mind of man will be 
too much ſubdued, and humbled, and 


 wearted, ſhould it be always intent 


upon the cares and buſineſs of life, 
without the allowance of ſomething 
whereby it may divert and recreate 

; Is: itſelf, 


„ 


itſelf. But then, as no man uſes to 
make a meal of {weet-meats, ſo we muſt. 


tike care, that we be not exceſſive and 
immoderate in the purſuit of thoſe 
pleaſures we have made choice of. 

The los of wealth may be regained, 
of health recovered, but the loſs of 
precious time can never be recalled. 
Viſits made or received, are uſually 
_ an intolerable conſumption of our time, 
unieſs prudently ordered; and they are 
for the moſt part ſpent in vain and im- 
pertinent diſcourſes. _ 


When you go forth upon bulineſs; 


conſider with yourſelf what you have 
to do; and when you return, examine 
what you have done. Ts Es 
Aenocrates divided each day into ſe- 


veral parts, for various employments, 


aſſigning one to ſilence, herein to ſtu- 
dy What to ſay. | 
As many days as we pals Without 
doing ſome good, are fo many days en- 
tirely loſt. | 

There are but very few who know 
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how to be idle and innocent. By do- 
ing nothing we learn to do ill. 

Time 1s what we want molt, but what 
we uſe worſt; for which we mult all 
account, when time ſhall be no more. 

Tf age puts an end to our deiires of 
pleaſure, and does the buſineſs of virtue, 


there can be no cauſe of complaint. 


It is with our time as with our e- 
ſtates: a good huſband makes a little go 
a great way. 

There is no man but hath a tat; 


and if he will look carefully to that, he 


need not complain for want of buſineſs. 

Should the greateſt part of people ſit 
down, and draw up a particular ac- 
count of their time, what a ſrameful 
bill would it be! fo much exiaordi- 


nary for eating, drinking. and ſleeping, 


beyond what nature requires; ſo much 
in revelling and wantonnels ; ſo much 
for the recovery of the laſt night'sintem- 
perance; ſo much in gaming, plays, 
and maſquerades; fo much in paying 
an 
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and receiving formal and impertinent ; 
viſits, in idle and fooliſlu prating, in © 


ceniurtng and reviling our neighbours; 
ſo much in dreſing our bodies, and 
talking of faſhions; and 19 much waſted 
and joit in doing nothing. ; 

A wile man will diſpoſe of time paſt | 
to obſervation and reflection; ume pre- 15 
ſent, to duty; and time to come, to 


Providence. 
et your recreation be manly, mo- 
 derate, ſeaſonable, and lawful: the uſe 3 lac 
of recreation is to tirenzthen your la- þz ©? 
bour, and ſweeten your reit. But there ?< 
are joe ſo rigid, or ſo timorous, that qu 
they avoid al! diverſions, and dare NOT 3 nl. 


bat abandon lawful delights, for fear of |} S* WI 
Offending. Theſe are hard tutors, if 4 ſec 
not tyrants to themſelves; whilſt they 
pretend to a mortified ſtrictueſs, ate in- us fe; 


jurious to their own liberty, and to the tre 
Werality of their Maker. 4 fir 
| = 
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Of RETIREMENT ard the Prrvotes 
LIFE. 


XCESSIVME privacy, and conſtant 

retirement, are apt to make men 
out of humour with others, and too 
fond of themſelves. 


If I lte under the protection of hea- 


4 ven, a poor cottage for retreat is more 
worth .than the moſt magnificent pa- 


lace; here I can enjoy the riches of 
content in the midſt of an honeſt po- 


verty; here undiſturbed ſleeps and un- 


diſſembled joys do dwell ; here [ ſpend 


my days without cares, and my nights | 


without groans; my innocency is my 
ſecurity and protection. 

He that lives cloſe, lives quiet; he 
fears nobody, of whom nobody is a- 


fraid; he that ſtands below upon the 


firm ground, needs not. fear falling. 
It is a fark madneſs for a*man to 


think he ſhall be ſafe and quiet, when 


he 1s great. 
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Vou will find by experience, (which 
is the beſt looking- glaſs of wiſdom) 
that a private life is not only more 
pleaſant, but more barer than any 
princely ſtate. 

Excommunicate all manner of vain 
imaginations, and run in the way of 
the divine commandments, 
very morning meditate on the un- 
certainty of the time to come, and every 
evening examine the epi of 


55 the day paſt. 


Some ſuſpenſion of common «Fairs, 
ſome pauſe of temporal pain and plea- 
ſure, is doubtleſs neceſſary to him that 
deliberates for eternity, who 1s forming 
the only plan in which miſcarriage 
catinot be repaired, and examining the 
only queſtion in which miſtake cannot 
be rectihed. Johnſon. 

The more a man is contemolative: 
the more happy he is, and aſſimulated 
to the divine eſſence. 

Solitude relieves us when we are 
ſick of company; and converſation, 
when we are weary of being alone. 
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As too long a retirement weakens the 
mind, {o too much company dillipates 


it. 


The ſilent virtues of a good man in 
ſolitude, are more amiable than all the 


noiſy honours of active life. 


He who reſigns the world, is in con- 


ſtant poſſeſſion of a ſerene mind; 


but 


he who follows the plcaſures of it. 
meets with nothing but remorie and 


confuſion, 


A firſt miniſter of ſlate has not fo 
much buſinels in public, as a wile man 


has in private. 


O the ſweetneſs and pleaſure of thoſe 
bleſſed hours that 1 ſpend apart from 
the noiſe and bulinefs of the world! 
How calm, how gentle! not ſo much 
as a Cloud or breath of wind ro diſturb 
the ſerenity of my mind. The world 
to me 15 a prilon, anc ſolitude a para- 


diſe. 


Give me a retired life, a eaceful 
conſcience, honeſt thoughts, and virtu- 


ous actions, and J can pity Ceſar, 


E 
Of Caurioxs ant COUNSELS, 


OUNSEL with caution: few 
| are thanked for advice which they 
are forward to give. 

Directly contradict none, except ſuch 
as deal in bold and groundlets aiſer- 
tions. 

Beware of ſtrangers; and behave 
with caution and reterve in are com- 
Pia vies. 

Hearken to the warnings of con- 
ſcience, it you would not feel its 
wounds. | 

Get this Principle wrought in your 
heart, that there is nothing got by lin, 
but miſery; no: hing loſt by holineſs, 
but Hall. 

It was good advice of Chriſt, If any 
man will re thee at luv, and take awvay 
. thy coat, lit him fame thy cloak alſo: the 


reaton is evident, leſt the Jawyer thould 


come between, and ſtrip you naked 
even to your ſhirt, 


| 1 | 
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Remember that one croivn in your 
purie will do you more honour than 
ten ſpent. 

Set bounds to your rzcal by diſcre— 
tion, to error by truth, to pation by 
realon, to diviſions by charity. 

Let your prayers be as frequent as 
your wants; and your thanklgivings as 
your bleſſings. 8 

In the morning think what you have 
to do, for which aſk God's bleſſing; 
at night, what you have done, for 


Which you mult aſ pardon. 


He that dares ſometime be wicked 


for his advantage, will be always ſo, ib 


his intereſt require it. | 
Let thy eſtate ſerve thy occaſions ; 
thy occaſions, thylelt; thyielt, thy ſoul; 
thy ſoul, thy God. 
Diſpole of the time paſt, to ebe s- 
tion and reflection; time preſent, to 
duty, and time to come, to providence. 
If your means ſuit not with your 


ends, purine thoſe ends Wicht ſujt with 


Y@uTr mens. 


It 
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i: is eaſter to give counſel, than to 

toke it; wie men think they do not 

necd it, and fools will not take it. 

Be not over curious in prying inta 
myſteries; leſt by ſeeking things which 
are neectets, we omit things which are 
neee! V. [t is more {ate to doubt of 
unce wain matters, than to dilpute of 
un! 'i.overed myſteries. | 

In your diicourie take heed what you 
ſocak, and to Whom you speak: how 
y JU :e, and When you peak; what 
y Iu {yeak, peak truly; when you ſpeaks 
lveak Wiie:y; a toul's heart is in his 
topgue, But a wile man's tongue is in 
Bis heart. 

It is much better to keep children in 
erder by ame and generoſity of incli- 
nation, than by fear. 

Be not over precipitate in your de- 
Mans; great deſigns require great con- 
ſiderations, and they muſt have their 
time of maturing, otherwiſe they will 
prove abortive. 


Be 


be ( 1: tHprolerveyunt puts. 
tion; if chat 5 ande at, om de like 
a cancelled writing, Gt no value, and 
at beſt yu do but furvive your own 
funeral for reputation is like a lass 
Which being glice Tracked, will never 
be made Whole agein; it will bring 
You into contempt i. pla 
tun, Which hath ſirit an evit alperl 
and then a deſtroyine inlluerce. 

Bertimely wite, rather than wiſe in 
time, for atter wiſdom is ever-accom- 
panied with tormenting withes, 

Be very cautious in commending 


— 


your.clt, for he who is continually en- 


underſtanding, and 13.ever the Object of 
Contempt and fidisule to men of en 
aud ſudgment 8 | 
 bewarevi aioofanprine dependence 
upon fuivre expectations: the moſt 


Proniiſing hopes ate ſometimes daſhed 


in pieces, by the intervention of ſoine 
Unforelcen and unexpected accident 
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mencations.f bimlelf, diſcovers a weak 
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Pnat not of your health and ſtrength 
too much, but whilit you enjoy them, 
praiſe God, and vie them well, leit he 
geprive you of them. „5 To 

Bury not your facultſes in the. ſe- 
pulchte of idieneſs, but thote epdow- 
ments Where with Providence hun n 
ways entiched you, let prud er.ce a; = 
Ways manage: andevermore endeavour 
to iecure every minute toacommends- 
able, ſober, or pious employment. 

ge not raſhly exceptious, nor iudely 
Farliliar; the one breeds contention, 
the other contempt. 

Diſdain not your inferior in the gifts 
of fortunc, for he may be your ſupsrior 
in the gifts of the mind. 

Entertain charity, and ſeek peace 
with all men; be helpful to your 
friends, and kind to Prangers, but love 
and do good even to your enemies, for 
otherwiſe you uſurp, not deſerve, the 
name of a Chriſtian. 

Give your friend counſel! with the 
greatel caution Aden he aſks | it of you, 

| itt 
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leſt you do him hurt, and he accuſe 
| you of enmity. : Ra{h cou 94 is un- 
5 profitable to him that. giveth it, and 
hurtful to him that recelveth it; there- 
forte be ready to hear, careful to con- 
- | trive, but flow to f. peak. | 
4 | Give not your advice hr opinion bes 
G2 fore required, for that is to uphtaid the 
r others Ignorance,” and to value your 
I qi parts overmuch: neither accuſtom 
Pourlelf to find fault wich other men's 
V actions, for you are not bound to weed 
1 85 their gardens: 

Be not hally in thy tongue, and in | 
fe 1 thy deeds {lack and remiſs. Let noett 
RE thine hand be ſtretched out to receive, | 

„ and ſhut when thou ſhovidelt repay. ; 
Ce | Men ouclit to be more conſiderate | 
ur 


in writing than in ſpeaking, becauſe a 


X'S raſh and indifcreet word may be cor- 

5 rected preſently; but that which is 

he Written, can no more be denied or a- 

K mended, but with infamy. y 
he 


I Þ Omit no opportunity of doing good 
2" and you will and no opportunity for 
el doing ill, 


. 
Truſt not to the promiſe of a common 
ſwearer, for he that dares fin againſt 


God, for neither profit nor pleature, 
will treſpaſs againit you for his own. 


advantage. He that dares break the 
precepts of his father, will eafily be 
periuaded to violate the promiſe unto 
his brother. _ 
When King Pyrrhus prepared his 
pedition into Ita, his wife counſellor 
Cyneas, to make him ſenſible of the 
vanity of his ambition, ſaid, Well, Sir, 
to what end do you make all this prepara- 
tion? To make mylelt matter of 7:4ly, 
replied the King. Ard what ofter that 


i done, ſaid Cyneas? | will pals over 


into Gaul and Spain, ſaid the other. 


And what then? Iwill go then to ſub- 


due Africa; and lattly, when I have 
brought the whole world into my ſub— 
jection, I wy] ſit cown and reſt content 
at my own eaic. For Heaven s ſake, 
Sir, replied Cyneas, tell aubat hinders 
that you may not, i you pleaſe, be now in 


the eee of © Why do you not. 
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E 
nab, at this inflant, ſettle yourſelf in tie 
Hate. rou ſecin to aim at, and ſpare the la- 
vour and hazard you interpoſe. 

Plato often inculcates this great pre- 
cept, Do thine own work, and knen thy- 
el. . 
Be always at leiſure to do good; 
never make bufineſs an excuſe to de- 
Cline the offices of humanity, 

In all the affairs of human life, let it 
be your care not to hurt your mind, | 
nor offend your judgment. | 

Never expect any aſſiſtance or con- 
ſolation in thy neceſſities from drink- 
ing companions. 

Prefer ſolid ſenſe to wit; never ſtudy 


to be diverting without beivg uietul 


let no jeſt intrude upon good manners; 


nor ſay any thing chat may oftend mo- 


deſty. 


In marriage, prefer the perſon bee 
wealth; virtue before beauty, and the 
mind beſore the body; then>you have 

wife, a friend, and a companion. 

K Inſult 
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Inſult not over miſery, nor deride 


Infirmity. The /rogs in the well ſaid 

Pertinent'y to the boys that pelted 
them. Chil.tren, tl ugh this be jport to you, 
it 15 death to us. 

Contider at the beginning ef an un- 
dertaking, and weigh the conveniences 
With the inconveniences, for innume— 
rable incommodities and incumbrances 
commonly accompany inconfideration 
and raſhnels. 

If you are Giſpoſed tobe merry, have 
a ſpecia] care to three things : firſt, that 
your mirth be not againſt religion; ſe- 
condly, that it be not againſt charity; 
thirdly, that it be not againſt chaſtity: 


and then be as merry a3 you can, wy a 


in the Lord. 

Let no man be confident of his own 
merit; the beſt err: and let no man 
rely too much neither upon his own 
| judgment, for the wiſeſt arc deceived. 
Keep innocency, 'tis the greateſt ſe- 
licity, and a good conſcience, for *tis a 
continua! feaſt: chis 1 is the only muhc 
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Which makes a merry heart; this makes 
the priſoner ſing, when the jaller trem- 

bles. | | 

Better bring thy mind to thy condi— 

tion, than have thy condition brought 


to thy mind. 


Leep your tongue, and keep your 
1 tur few words cover much 
witdom, and. a fool being {iient is 
thought wile, _ 

Know the ſecrets of youreſtate, how 
much you are able, and how much you 
cughi to ipend. But live not at the 


utmoſt; ſave en Lo pay tor mis 


fortunes. 

Live fa as to have no cauſe of bluſh- 
ing in Fein if you ſtand in awe of 
yourſelf, you will have no need of Sen 


neca's Imaginary overieer. 


Lay this up as a maxim, that if yo! 
ſoul is not adorned with modetty, pru- 


dence and ſol1d goodness, all your ex- 
.ternal accon-plihments will be but 


mere pageantry. 
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HOSE who put off repentance 

to another day, have a day more 
to repent of, and à day leſs to 5 
in 5 

In giving, let your object be the ne— 
ceilitbus and deſerviny —your end, 
their advantage, not your Own pratie—s 
and your guide, your Circuinitances and 
cxigencies. 

Blame not, before thou haſt examin- 

ed the truth; ens ritand firit, and then 
rebuke... . | 
Piety is the beſt profeſſion; honeſty 
the beſt policy; vice its own puniſh- 
nent; and virtue its own re ard. 

They that deſerve nothing, ſhould 
be content with anything: Hnner, What 
deſerveſt thou? 

The knowledge of fin is the firſt ſtep 
towards amendment, for. he that does 
not know he hath offended, is not Wil- 
ling to be Feproved. You muſt there- 


ore 
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fore find out yourſelf, before you can 
amend yourlelf, Some giory In their 
ries And do you imagine they have 
any thought about reforming, Who 
place th Noſe very VICES in the room of 
virtues ? Therefore, reprove thyſelf; 
ſearch thyſeif very narrowly. Firſt 
turn aceuter to thyſelf, then a judge, 
and then a ſuppliant. And dare for 
once diſpleaſe thyſelf. 

4 all Four actions think God ſees 


vou, and in all his actions labour to fee 


Irm; that will make you fear him, this 
will move you to love him. The fear 
of God is the beginning of knowledge 
and knowledge of God is perfection of 
love. po 

If you neglect your love to your 
neighbour, in vain you profeſs your 
love to God; for by your love to God, 


your love to your neighbour 15 acquir- 


ed; and by your love to your neigh 
bour, your love to God is nouriſhed, 
Love for lobe, is but juſtice and gra- 
itude; love for no l ve, is favour and 
5 | kindneſs; 
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kindneſs; but love for hatred and ers 
mity, is a malt divine temper, a fleady 
andimmutable bebe that is nt to 
be Ritred by provocation, and o far 
from being {Re ed that it is rather 

conhiomed by its contrary. 

It matters not what a man loſes, if he 


ſaves his out; but if he loſes his foul, 


it matters not what he ſaves, 

To render goud jor evil is God. like, 
to render. evil for 5888 is devil-like, to 
render evil tor evil is beatt-like ; which 
reader do you do? 

Pitch upon that courſe of life which 
is the molt excellent, and cuflom will 
render 1t the moſt delightful. 

Withovt God's aliitunce, we can do 
nothing, Jobu xv. 5. 2. Cor. iii. 5. and 
without God's bleſüng, all we do will 
come to nothing. 5 

Men love the evi: in Nee ee yet 
no man loves it in another; and though 
a man may be a friend to fin, yet no 
body loves the ſinner. 
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Let integrity be the ! 
foul, and virtue the ladit 
be deprived of hoious 21 
gainſt your will, but not of 
tues except 1 5 conſent. 

Pray often, becauſe you in always; 
repent quickly, lelt you die iuddenty ; 
he that repents becauſe he wants power 
to act, repents not of hn. till he for- 
ſakes it; and he that wants power to 
commit his ſin, does not forlake lin, 
but lin forſakes hi! 

Purity your waer foul with pri- 
vate and due devotion; till then, admit 
no buſineſs. The firit- born of your 
thoughts are God's, and not yours but 


your vir- 


by lacrilege - therefore think yourielf_ 


not ready to enter on temporal con- 
cerns till you have praitſed him; aud he 
will be always ready to bieis you. 
Bleſſings are little priz'd while , 
but hignly eſteemed the very inttant 
they are preparing for their flight; bit- 
terly regretted when once they are gone, 
and to be ſeen no more, „ 
5 | There 
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There are two forts of perſons ſcarce 
to be comforted, viz. a rich man, when 
he finds himſelf dying; and a beauty, 
when ſhe fees her charms fading. 

We are happy in the lame way God 
is happy; or we are m!erable in the 
ſame way the dewil is miſerable, As 
evil makes miſerable, ſo 850. {neſs makes 
Lappy. 

Were men ſenſible of the happineſs 
that reſults from true religion, the vo- 
luptuous man would there ſeck his 
pleaſure, the covetous man his wealth, 
and the ambitious man his g glory. | 

If what you have received from God 
you ſhare to the poor, you thereby gain 
a biethng. Bat if what you have taken 
trom the poor you give to God, you 
purchate thereby a Curie ; for he that 

ats to pious uſury, robs the ſpittal to 
build an hoſpital; and the cry of the 
one will out— plead the prayers of the 
Other. 

Giving of alms, is edel by God, 
when it is done only 0 be feen of men 3 
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or, it is ſo far rejected, as it is tin Kured 
with that idee for our Saviour 
told the Phariſees, They hatalrcoaly their 
reward. 

He that fears God truly, ſerves him 
faithfully, loves him entirely, prays 
unto him Qcevoutly, and ailribures to 
the poor liHeraliy. 

The tear of Gad 15 the greateſt trea- 
ſure of the heart of man; it will be at- 
tended with wiſdom, juſtice, peace, 
joy, refined plealures, true liberty, 
{weet plenty, and ſpotleſs glory. 

Let us always remember God is om 
nipreſent : if we go up into heaven he 
is there, if we go down into hell he is 
there alſo; in the former reigns his in— 


finite mercy; in the latter, his eternal 


vengeance. | 

Take no pleaſure i in the favour of an 
ideot, nor in the fancy of a lunatick, 
nor in the phrenzy of a drunkard; 
make them the object of your pity, not 
of your paſtime; when you behold 


them, reflect how much you are be- 
holden 


E 

holden to him, that {uTered you not to 
be like then there is no difference 
between you and them, but God's fa- 
vour. | 
[t 15 dangerous to jeſt with God, 
death, or the devil; for the f/f neither 
can Nor W111 de mocke d; the 7 cond 
mecks ail men one time or other; and 
the third puts an eternal. h on 
thoſe that are too familiar with him. 

There is no real felicity for man, but 
in reforming all his errors and vices, 
anch entering upon a {trict and conſtant 
courſe of virtue, This only makes lite 
comfortable, renders death ſerene and 
peaceful, and {ccures, through Chritt, 
eternal joy and bleſſedneſs hereafter. 

Sin ard forrow are inſeparable; you 
cannot let im the one, and flint out the 
other; he that ſwims in nt muſt iink 
in forrow. 
Zeal not rig] iy d directed $ pernici- 
bus, for as it makes a good cauſe beiter, 
ſo it makes a bad caale worſe, 


he alone enjoys his God, that believes 


E 

Learn to overcome yourſelf in all 
thinks: for the love of your Creator, 
and then you ſhall be able to attain to 
divine knowledge. 
"The beit way. to keep out wicked 
thoushts, is always to be employed in 
good ones; let your thonghts be where 
Pry e els is, and let your heart 
ere Your. 0 hts are; lo tho“ 

cane U 15 On earth, vour con- 
verſation will be in heaven. 
It is the great lefon of morality, to 
do as we would be done by, and to love 
our ny hyour as vurſelves. 
Fuſtinian laſd, that the uſallcieves 
ot human prudence, maguſfies the all- 
ſufficiency of Divine Providence. 
Man enjoys all things in himſelf, 
that enjoys himſelf: but he only en- 
joys himlelf, that enjoys his God; and 


ip him. | 
Piety 1s the foundation of virtue; 
where the ſpring is polluted, the ſtream 
cannot be pure; and where the ground - 
wark 


E 
work is not good, the building is not 
laſting; he does nothing that begins 
not well: that is only prai! £-worthy, 
which proceeds from a right pr! = "I 
takes | is a better ſtock than morality 
to graſton; little can be expatica rom 
depraved nature. 

Religion is the ſtay of the weak, he 
maſter of the ignorant, the philoſophy 
of che ſimple, the oratory of the de- 
vout, the remedy of fin, the counſel of 
che joſt, and the comfort of the troubled. 

Wiſe Solomon, from the ſublimity of 
his underſtanding, pronounced thts di- 
vine aphoriſm; that 7 /r Cot, ai? 


| 5 his commandments, 15 H ole duty 


f Man. 

| Never defer the amendment of your 
life to the laſt hour, hecaule the thie! 
was faved : tor as that was a Precevent 


that none ſhould deſpair, o waz it but. 


one example that none ſhould prefume 


Deſperation is a double ſin, ond tical: 


impenitence hath no remitſion. 


He that makes any thing his chiefs | 
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good, wherein virtue, reaſon. and hu. 

manity do not bear a part, can never 

do the offices of. friendihip, fuilice, or 

liberality. 

Virtue. 1s like precious odours; moſt 
fraorant by being cruſhed :. for prof 
perity ben difcovers.v ice; but adver= 
ty beit difcovers virtue. 

A good man. 15 infiuenced by God 
himicit, and has a_ kind of divinity 
within him, | 

It 15 uſually ſeen, that the wifer men 
arc avout the ines ut this werld, the 


leſs wile they ale about the tnings of 
the next. 

The principal | point of wiidom is, ta 
know how to Salle things 3 as they 
deſerve. There is nothing inthe world 
worth being a knave for. 

Nobody giving attention to Diogenes, 
while he ditcourted of virtue, he fell 4 


ſinging; and every one crouding to hear 

5 him, Great Gods! ſaid he, now much 
more is folly admired than wiſdom 

= Nothing is more ridiculous than to 
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deſty out of the! world, 
with her half the virtu 

Pay no reverenge to a grey-headed 
error: for a5 an tiquity cannot privilege 
a miſtake, fo novelty cannot preſugice 
truth, | 
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ſuffer from your anger and grief, than 
from thoſe very things for Which you 
ate angry and grieved. 

Nothing can be more unhappy than 
that man, who ranges every where, 
ranſacks every t! ling, digs into the 
bowels of the earth, dives into other 
men's boſoms, but does not conſider all 
the while, that his own mind will af- 
ford him ſuficient ſcope for enquiry 
and entertainment, and that the care 
and improvement of himſelf will give 
ho buſineſs enough. 1 

Vhy ſhould we not take an enemy 
for our tutor, who will inſtruct us grati⸗ 
in thoſe things we knew not before? 
For an enemy ſees and underitand3 
more in matters relating tous than our 
friends do. Becaule love is blind, but 
ſpite, malice, ill-will, wrath, and con- 
tempt, talk much, are very inquiſitive 

and quick- ſighted. 

Our enemy, to gratify his ill will to— 
wards us, acquaints himſelf with the 


minds; * 


inſirmities both of our bodies and 


E187 3 

mipds; ſticks to our faults, and makes 
his it vidious remarks upon them, and 
ſpreads them. abroad by his unchari— 
table and 1')-patured reports, Hence 
we are taught this uſeful leſſon for the 
direction and management of our n 
verfation in the world, vu. that we be 


ircumſpect and wary in every thing 
L 


we speak or do, 48 1 f our enemy always 


ood: at Gur eibow, and overlooked our 
actions. | 

There is no ſmall 
When they leorn to oaks 
for a more propitious opportunity. To 
give Up a good cauſe becauſe it wants 
ſucceſs, is to turn infiael and apoſtate. 

If avarice Ny your vice, yet make it 


not your puniſtnment. Miſerable men 


commiſerate not e bowelleſs 


unto others, and mercilefs unto their 


own bowels, Let the fruition of things. 
bleſs the poſſeſfion, and think it more 


ſatis faction to live richly than die rich. 
For ſince your 5 works, not your 
goods, will follow you; ſince wealth 
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by their own nature. Fhey have no- 

thing to attract our eſteem, but that we 
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are ulcd to admire them; they are not 
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eried up becauſe they are things that 
ouzht to be deſired, but they are de- 
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fired, becauſe they are generally cried 
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folds and doubles of 2 Heart. 

The great GOD ſeems to nave given 
that commandment Know TAYSELF) 
to thoſe men more elpecially, Who are 
apt to make femarks on other men's 


. - Pl 1 8 1 5; ! Te — 
actions, and forget themielyes. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


T is a noble ſcience to know one's 
{elf well; and a noble courage. to 
know how to yieid. 

No man can be provident of his time 
that is not prudent in the choice of his 
company. | 

A faithful friend that reproveth. of 
Errors, 15 preterabue to a deceitful pa- 
fraſite: the wounds of a friend are more 
healing than the ſo e words of a flat- 
terer. 

A wiſe man valueth content more 
than riches, and a virtuous mind, ra- 
ther than great preferment. | | 

A wee mind is more worth 
than all the treaſure of both the Indies: 
and he that is matter of himſelf in an 
innocent and homelyTetreat, enjoys all 
the wealth and curiofities of the uni- 
verſe. | | 

A juſt man fſhould account nothing 
1Mo1e precious than his word, nothing 


mor? 
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more veneravle than his faith, and no- 
thing more ſacred than his promiſe 
Time, patience and induſtry, are the 
three grand maſters of the world, they 
bring a man the end of his deſires, 


whereas. an imprudent and turbulent 


murmur, oltentit es turns him out of 
the way to his propoſed ends 

Jo think wel] is only to dream well, 
but 'tis well doing that perfects the 
work; for as virtue is the luſtte of ac- 
tion, fo action is the life of virtue. 

By four things is an eſtate kept: firſt, 
by underſtanding it; ſecondly, by not 
ſquandering it away before it comes in; 
thirdly, by frequent reckoning with 
_ ſervants; fourthly, by keeping a wür 
terly audit. 

| have ſeen ſome AY who nave 
had great eſtates left them, to break 


m_ faſt in plenty, dine in poverty, | 


and ſup in infamy. 

A found faith is the beſt divinity ; 
good conſcience the beſt law, and tem- 
perance the belt piylic, 


One. 
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One month in the ſchool of affliction 
will teach you more than the great pre- 
OY iS Of Arijictie in leven years; for you 

an never judge 1gntly of human af- 
fairs, unleſs you have firſt felt the 
blows, and found. out the deceits of 
fortune. . | 

There are four good mothers, of 


whom are often born four unhappy: 


daughters: truth begets hatred, proi- 
- perity pride, jecurity danger, and fa- 
miliarity contempt. 
When a man draws himſelf into a 
narrow compals, fortune has the leaſt 
nizrk at him. | 
None are fo invincible as your half. 
witted.people; who know juſt enough 
to excice their pride, but not fo much 
as to cure their ignorance 
The ſoul 15 always bu 71 and if it 
be not exerciſed about ſerious affairs, 
Will ſpend its activity upon trifles. 
No man has a thorough taſte of 
prolperity, to whom adver ſity never 
happened. 15 
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tic that follows nature, is never out 1 
tis way. Nature is ſometimes {ub- | 
cued, but leicom extinguiflied. 

1 ity is a b Charm that at- | 
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tracts the love of all men; and too 
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mucn-1s:betrer thin to frew-tao little. Wi 
112 hath made a good propreſs in 1 


© 15 better to ſuffer without a cauſe, | 
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and be a knave: a true a0 ſolid centus 4 
conducts to order, truth, and virtue. 
If a man cannot Hand eaſe within. 
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The way to lire eaſy is to mind our 
own buſineſs, and leave others to take 

care of theirs. 


Do not return the temper of ill-na- 


tured people upon themſelves, nor 
treat them as they do the reſt of man- 
kind, 

When people treat you ill, and ſhew 
their ſpite, and ſlander you, enter into 
their little fouls, go to the bottom of 
them, ſearch their underſtandings ; and 
you Will foon fee, that nothing they 
may think or jay of you need give you 
one troubleſome thought 

If any man, with opprobticos lan- 
guage, objects to you crimes you know 
nothing of, you ovght to enquire into 
the cauſes or reaſons of ſuch falſe accu- 
ſations; whereby you may learn to 
take heed for the future, leit you ſhould 
unwarily commit thoſe offences which 
are unjuſtly imputed to you. 

If any one ſpeak evil of you, flee 
home to your own conſcience, and ex- 
amine your heart; if you be guilty, it 

| | | 18 


3 
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is a juſt correction; if not guilty, it is 
a falr inſtruction; make uſe of both; 
ſo ſhall you diſtil honey out of gall, 


and out of an open enemy, make a le- 


cret friend, 

It is ſometimes a hard matter to be 
certain, whether you have received 11! 
ulaye or not; for men's actions often- 
times look. worſe than they are: and 
ve mult be thoroughly informed of a 
great many things before We Can right 
ly judge 

It 1s not things, but men's opinions 
of things that di lich them. Things 
do not touch the mind, but fand 
quietly without; the vexation comes 
from within, from our ſuſpicions only. 


Nothing can be a greater inſtance ot 


wiſdom and humanity, than for a man 
to bear ſilently and quietly the follies 
and revijings of an enemy; taking as 
much care not to provoke him as he 


would to ſail fafely by a dangerous 
Let 


rock. 
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Le: us carefully obſerve thoſe 
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heart: for it is truth leck, and that 
can hurt nobody. leis only perſiſting 
in error or ignorahce that can hurt UE. 
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We can make choice of our meats, 
why. not of our words to? We can 
cxamine What SOed into our mouths, 
«00 why. not what comes out. of them 


s well? for the latter is more danger- 
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ous n a ſamily than the foriner in the 


ltomach, 


is the Contiction of having e One it, and. 
no man lutters more than he that is 
tärned over to the pain of repentance: 


J'he greateſt puniſment of an injury 
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know themfelves, if they took but pro- 
per pains to encuire into ithenfelves; 
but they are more ſolicitous to be 


. 


thou he what they ſhould be, than e 
81 
ally careful to be What they ought to 


1 Uſe law and ph ic only in caſes of 
necelity; they that uſe them other - 
wite, abuſe themſe! Ives into weak bo- 
dies and light purtes;; an are. good 
remedies, bad buſingſlee, and worle re- 
Creations, 
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and make the belt of it; when ill, bear 
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The true felicity of life, is to be free 
from perturbations, two underitand our 
Outies towards God and man; to enjoy 
te preſent without any au de: 
pendence upon e kututc, not to amuſe 
ourſelves with either hopes or bears 
but to reſt ſatisfled with what we have 
which is abundantly {uficient; for he 
that is ſo, wants nothing. | 

If length of days. be thy portion, 
make it not thy expectation, Ricken 
not upon lou lite: ink every day i 
lat, and live always beyond thy ac 
sunt. | | 

Happy is he who not bein; g the flave 
of another, has not the boch ambition 
Of making anoine T his ſlave. 

It is not health, nobility, or riches, 
that can juſtify a wicked man; nor 1s 
it the want of all theſe that can di. re- 
dit a good one. 

We ſhould manage ourſelves with re- 


gard to our fortune, as we de with re- 


gard O QUT health ; when good, enzoy x 
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Sweet is the look of ſorrow for an of- 
fence, in a heart determined never to 
commit it more l- Upon that altar only 
could I offer up my wrongs. Sterne. 

Honour thy father with thy whole 
heart, and forget not the ſorrows of thy 
mother: How canlt thou recompenlc 
them the things that they have cone 
for thee ? 

It is uſual with God to retaliate 
men's diſobedience to their parents in 
kind; commonly our own chijdren 
ſhall pay us home for it. I have read 
In a grave author, of a wicked wretch, 
that dragged his father along the houle ; 
the father begged of him not to draw 
him beyond ſuch a place, for, {aid he, 
** I drapged my father no farther,” 

"This was a ſad, but juſt retribution of 
God. 

Reproof ſhould not exhauſt its power 
upon petty failings; let it watch dili- 
gently againſt the incurſion of vice, 
and leave foppery and Rey to die 
vi themſelves, 

Miſcel- | 


Miſcellaneous Reflections, 


Extrated from the Works of the late 
SAMUEL Jonnson, L. L. D. 


HERE is an inconſiſtency in an- 
ger, very common in life; which 


is, that thoſe who are vexed to impa- 


tience, are angry to ſee others leſs 
diſturbed than themſelves; but when 
others begin to rave, they immediately 
{ee in them what they could not find 


in themſelves, the detormity and fohy 


of uſeleſs rage. 
It very ſeldom happens to a man that 


bis buſineſs is his pleaſure. What is 


done from neceſſity, is ſo often to be 
done when againſt the preſent inclina- 
tion, and ſo often fills the mind with 
anxiety, that an habitval diſlike ſteals 
upon us, and we ſhrink involuntarily 
from the remembrance of our taſk, — 
This is the reaſon why almoſt every 
one wiſhes to quit his employment :— | 
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and a few pleaſures, are all the mate- 
rials of human life; and of theſe the 
proportions are party allotted by Pro- 
vidence, and partly left to the arrange- 
ment of reaſon and choice. 


He that wat: 1 . -:tnyity to 
do moch at once, t His 
lite in idle Willies, „ in the 


laſt hour, his ul: 
barren zeal. 

In general, thoſe par: 
reverence, who mo dete. 
that lives well cannot be a: 
Nature makes vs poor 01] y 
want necellaries, but cullom - 
name of poverty to the want OE 10. 
fluities. ' 


Pride is ſeldom delicate, it will plc 
itfelf with very mean advant ages; vo 


_envy feels not its own haypinels, but 
when 1t may be comparea with the 
milery of others. 

Pecviſnneſs, though ſometimes i It a- 
riſes from old age, or the conſequence 
ct ſome milery, it is frequently one of 


the 


E 

the attendants on the ꝓroſpetous, and 
is employed by inſolence, in exacting 
homage; or by Yraniny, in harraſling 
ſubjection. It is the offspring of idle- 
nels, or pride; of idlenels, anxious for 
trifles, or pride, unwilling to endure 
the leaſt obſtruction of her wiſhes. 
Such is the coniequence of pecviſh- 
neſs; it can be borne only when it is 
deſpiſed. 

Combinations of wickedrief md 
overwhelm the worid, by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did 
not thoſe who have long practiſed per- 
fidy, grow faithleſs to each other. 

To be of no church, is dangerous. 
Religion; of which the rewards are 

diſtant, and which is animated only by 
faith and hope, will glide by degrees 
out of the ming, unlels it be invigo- 
rated, and rc-1mpreiled by external or- 
dinances, by ſtated calls go worſhip, 
and the ſalutary influence of example. 

To tell our own ſecrets is generally 

folly, but that folly is without guilt, 
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good. Let us therefore ſtop, Whilſt to 
ſtop is in our power, Let us hve as 
men, who are ſome time to grow old, 
and to whom it will be the moſt dread- 
ful of all evils, to count their paſt years 
by follies, and to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health, only by 
the maladies which riot has produced. 


Piety is the only proper and adequate 
relief of decaying man. He that grows 


old without religious hope, as he de- 
clines into imbecility, and feels pains 
and forrows inceſſantly crowding upon 


him, falls into a gulph of bottomlets 


miſery, in which every reflection muſt 
plunge him deeper, and where he finds 


only new gradations of anguilh and 


precipices of horror. 

He that would paſs the latter part of 
his life with honour and decency, muſt, 
when he is young, conſider that he 
ſhall one day be old, and remember, 


when he is old, that he has once been 


gourng. 


lot 


To do the beſt can ſeldom be the 
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lot of man; it is ſufficient if, when 
opportunities are preſented, he is ready 
to do good. How little virtue could 
be practiſed if beneficence were to 


wait alw on for the moſt proper ob- 


1 avd the nobleſt occaſions; occa- 


may never happen, and ob- 
aa never be found? 
Itorbers of our happi- 
worid, are our deſires, our 
ur fears; and to all thele 
, 6f mortality is a certain 
9 „Think (ſays 
ently on poverty, ba- 


leath, and thou wilt. 


-0.ent deſires, or give 

to mean ſentiments.” 
aality may be termed the daugh- 
ter of prudence, the ſiſter of temper- 
ance, and the parent of liberty. He 
that is extravagant, will quickly be- 
come poor, and poverty will enforce 
dependence, and invite corruption. It 
will almoſt always produce a paſſive 
compliance with the wickedneſs of 
| Tp 
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No one ought to remind another of 
misfortunes of which the ſufferer does 
not complain, and which there are fo 
means propoled of alleviating. We 
have no right to excite thoughts which 
neceſſarily give pain, whenever they 
return, and which perhaps might not 
have revived but by abſurd and unſea- 
ſonable compaſſion. 

Difidence may check reſolution, 


and obſtruct performance; but com- 


penſates its embarrailments by more 


important advantages: it conciliates 


the proud, and ſoftens the ſevere; a- 
verts envy from excellence, and cen - 
{ure from miſcarriage, _ 

The folly of allowing 1 to 
delay what we know cannot be finally 


eſcaped, is one of the general weak-_ 


neſſes, which in ſpite 0. the inſtruction 
of moraliſts, and the remonſtrances of 


reaſon, prevail to a greater or leſs de- 


gree in every mind: Even they who 
moſt ſteadily withſtand it, find it, if 
not tac molt violent, the moſt pertina- 
| cious 
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cious of their paſſions, always renewing 
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its attacks, and though often vanquiſh- 
ed, never deſtroyed. 


On SLANDER. By Sterne. 


HOW frequently 1s the honeſty and 
integrity of a man diſpoſed of by a 


ſniile or ſhrng !-—how many good and 


penerous actions have been tunk into 
oblivion, by a diitrultful look, or ſtampt 
with the imputation of proceeding 
from had motives, by a myiterious and 
{ealonable whiſper ! 

Look into companies of thoſe whoſe 
gentle natures ſhould diſarm them, we 
ſhall find no better account. —How 
large a portion of chafliiy is ſent out of 
the world by diſtant hints,—nodded 


away and cruelly winked into ſuſpici- 


on, by the envy of thoſe who are paſt 
all temptation of it themſelves! How 
pften does the reputation of a helpleſs 
creature bleed by a report—Wwhich the 
party, who is at the pains to propagate 
| FI it, 
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leaves the wretch till it has thoroughiy 


[18 
this tender part of them, ſo unmerci- 
fuily butcherec, as fometimes never to 
recover eicher the wounds, —or the an- 
guiſn of heart which they have occa- 
ſioned. 


— 


On SEDUCTION, By the fare, 


HOW abandoned is that heart 
which bulges the tear of innocence, 
and is the cauic—the fatal cauſe of e. 
verwhelming the {poticis. foul, and 
plunging the vet untainted mind into 
a ſea of forrow and repentance!— 
Though worn to protect the fair, goes 
not man act the part of a Dei mons—rlt 
alluring by his temptations, and ther 
triumphing in his victory? —- When 

villainy gets the 2 1 it leldom 


polluted him. 
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Of SCEPTICISM and INFIDELITY, 


HERE never was any man fo 
inſenſible not to perceive a Deity 
throughout the ordinary courle of na- 
ture, though many have been ſo obſtt- 
nately ungrateful as not to confeſs it. 
However abandoned ſome men may 
have lived to vice and irreligion, yet 


ſcarce ever one died a rea] atheiſt; for, 


notwithſtanding theit wicked courſe of 
life might make them often wiſh there 


Was no Deity, yet, upon their death 


beds they have acknowledged their in- 
fidelity, and not only feared, but be- 


lieved the identity of ſuch a Being. 


We are falling into an age of var 


philoſophy (as the Apoſtle calls it), and fo 


deſperately over-run with drolls and 


ſceptics, that there is hardly any thing 
ſo certain, and ſo ſacred, that is not ex- 


poſed to queſtion or contempt. 
Practical atheiſim has always been the 


grand lupport of ſpeculative; and de- 


ſervedly 


L187 J 
ſervedly eſteemed no leſs dangeraus in 
its tendency and effects. 

I can hardly think that man to be in 
his right mind, ſays Cicero, who is det- 
titute of religion, 

Cicero hath obſerved, that no kind of 
men are more atraid of God, than ſuch 
as pretend not to believe his being. 

'The impoſſibility of proving there is 
no God, is a demonſtration that there 
15 one. | 


When a man jeſts upon religion, or 


declares it is indifferent what religion 
wie are of, it is molt certain, that him- 


ſelf is of no religion at all. 
It is certain there never was a man 
that ſaid, there was no God, but he 


u iſhed it firſt. 


It has been rightly obſerved, that in 


one point the are is the moſt credu- 
lous man in the world, who believes 


the univerſe to be the production of 
chance. 


As folly and e teur are the 
foundation of infidelity, the great pii- 
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EN 
lars and ſupport of it are, either a va- 
nity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 
mankind, or an oſtentation of courage 
in. deſpiſing the terrors of another 
world, which have ſo great an influence 
on what they call weaker minds; or an 
averſion to a belief that muſt cut them 
off from many of thole pleaſures they 
propoſe to themſelves, and fill them 
with remorſe for many of thole they 
have already taſted. 

An atheilt is the moſt vain pretender 
to reaſon in the world: the whole 


ſtrength of atheiſm conſiſts in contra- 


dicting the univerſal reaſon of man- 


kind. They have no principles, nor 


can have any; and therefore they can 
never reaſon, but only See de- 
ny and affirm. 


Jo make up a confirmed atheift, | 
there muſt be a continued ſeries of the 


moſt reſolute oppoſition to all ſound 


reaſon, conſcience, conſideration, and 
all degrees of moral virtue, with what- 


loever elſe illuſtrates the true dignity 
of our nature, 


| 
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The learned Earl of Northampton, be- 


ing troubled with atheiſtical ſuggeſti- 


ons, put them all off this way, viz. If 
1 could give any account how myſelf, 
or any thing elſe, had a being without 
God; how there came lo uniform and 
ſo conſtant a conſent of mankind, of all 
ages, tempers, and educations (other- 
wiſe differing fo much 1n their appre- 
henſions) about the being of God, the 
immortality of the foal, and religion; 
in which they could not likely cither 
deceive ſo many, or, being ſo many, 
could not be deceived, I could be an 
atheilt. | 
They have gained a great prize in- 


deed, iays Cicero, who have perluaded 
themfelves to believe, that, when death 


comes, they ſhall utterly periſh! What 
comfort is there—what is there to be 
boalted of, in that opinion? If in this 


Terr, ſays he, that I think the ſouls of 


men immortal, Lerr with pleaſure; nor 
will 1 ever, Whilſt I wo. be forced out 
N 3 of 
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ef an opinion which yields me ſo much 


delight. 
If we believe that God is, and act 
confonantly, we ſhall be /e, if he be 


1; and eternally happy, if he be: 


whereas if we believe, that he is nc, 
we are {ure to be miſerable for ever, if he 
be; and are only /afe, from being mi- 
terable tor ever, if he be not. 


While we are in this life, our beſt 


and ſecureſt condition is expoſed to a 
world of ſad and uncomfortable acci- 
dents, which we have neither the wil- 
dom to foreſee, nor the power to pre- 

ent: and where ſhall we find relief, 
if there be no God. 


They that deny a God, deſtroy man's 


nobility; for certainly man is of kin to 


the beaſts by his body; and, if he be 
not of kin to God by his ſpirit, he is an 


ig noble creature. | 
*Tis a certain maxim, that ſuch per- 


ſons as take themſelves out of God's pro- 


tection are always at a loſs, and know 
rot how to diſpoſe of themſelves. 


. of 


Dear and ETERNITY. 


Conſtant fear of death, joined to 2 
continual anxiety for the preſer- 
vation of life, vitiates all the reliſhes of 
it, and caſts a gloom over the whole 
face of nature, as it is morally impoſ- 


ſible we ſhould take any real delightin 


that which we every moment of our 
lives are in dread of loling, 

By making the thoughts of death "Te 
miliar to us, it greatly helps to take off 
that terrible appearance in which it is 
viewed by vulgar minds. 

Death is feared and ſhunned by the 
wicked, as a rock which they are every 
moment of their lives in the utmoſt 
anxieties to avoid; but, to the good 


man, it is viewed with a pleaſing aſpect, 


as the harbour of peace and eternal hap. 
pineſs, which he ſoon hopes to arrive 
at. . . 
The gate which leads to eternal life 
15 a ſtraight gate, therefore we ſhould 

N-4 fear; 
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fear; but bleiled be God, it is an open 
gate, therefore we may hope. | 

Woes make the ſhorteit time ſeem 
long ; and joys make the longeft time 


ſeem ſhort: ob, eternity, eternity is 


that which makes woes woes, and joys 

joys indeed! Matt. xxv. 46. 

My life is full of miſery, and I have 
but a few days to live : happy miſeries 

that wo in joy; happy joys that have 

10 end; Nappy end that ends 3 in eter- 

nity. = 
Prepare to part with life willingly ; : 


Rudy more how to die than how to. 


live; if you would live till you are old, 
live as if you were to die when you are 
young. 
The horror with which fome men 
entertain thoughts of death, and the 


uncertainty of its approach, fill a me- 


lancholy mind with innumerable appre» 
henfions, and conſequently diſpole it to 
groundclels prodigies and predictions ; 
for as it is the chief concern of wiſe 


men, to retrench the evils of lite, by 


realon- 
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reaſonings of Pille ny ſo it ie the 

employmeat of fools, to multiply them, 
by ſentimerts of ſuperſtition. 

What docſt thou ail! O mortal man! 
or to what purpoſe is it to ſpend thy 
life in groans and complaints. under the 
appreherfions of death? Mheie are thy 
paſt years and pleaſures ? Are they not 
vaniſhed and loſt in the flux of time, as 
if thou had{t put water into a ſtieve? 


Bethink tbyſelf then of à retreat, and 


leave the world with the ſame content 


and fati-fation as thou wouldeſt do a 


plentiful table, and a jolly company, 
upon a full ſtomach | 

In ſome caſes it 8 more cou— 
rage to live than to die. He that is not 


prepared for death ſhall be perpetually: 
troubled, as well with vain apprehen- 


ſions as with real dangers; but the im- 
portant point is, to ſecure a well- 
grounded hope of a bleſted 11m morta- 


lity. 


All things 1225 their ſeaſons ; they 
begin, they increaſe, and they Jie * the 
heavens 
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heavens and the earth grow old, and 
are appointed their periods. That 
which we call death, is but a pauſe or 
ſuſpenſion; and in truth a progreſs to 
life, only our thoughts look downwards 


upon the body, and not upwards upon 


All things under the 
cities, empires; and 


things to come. 
ſun are mortal; 


the time will come, when it ſhall be a 
queſtion where they are; and perchance, 


whether they had a being, or no. Some 


will be deltroycd by war; others by 


luxury, fire, inundations, earthquakes : 
why then ſhould it trouble me to die, 
8 a forerunner of an univerſal diſſolu- 
. 

What providence has made neceſury; 
human prudence ſhould comply with 


chearfully ; as there is a neceſſity of 


death, ſo that neceſſity is equal and in- 
vincible; none can complain of that 


which every man mult ſuffer as well as 


himſelf; it is but a ſubmiſſion to the 

lot, which the whole world has ſuffer- 

e that is gone before us, and ſo muſt 
they alſo who ſucceed us. | 
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over from time to eternity : 
: immortality ; and that is recompence 
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There are too things of great im- 
portance to us, viz. to lie well; and, 
ſecond, to die well: to live as we /hould, 
and to die as we would; to live accord- 
ing to God's directions, and to die ac- 
cording to our own heart's deſire. 
Let us all ſo order our converſation 


in the world, that we may live, when 
wie are dead, in the affections of the 5%, 


and leave an honourable teſtimony in 
the conſciences of the wworft, Let us 
oppreſs none; do good to all: that we 
may ſay when we die, as good Ambroſe 
did, I am neither aſhamed to live, nor a- 


| Fraid to die. 


Death is no more "than a turning us 
it leads to 


enough for ſuffering of it. 
The way to bring ourſelves with 


| eaſe toa contempt of the world, is to 
think daily of leaving it. 


Ic is this makes us averſe to death, 
that it tranſlates us to things we are 


nes with, and we tremble at 


the | 
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the thought of thoſe things that are un- 


known to us. We are naturally afraid 


of being in the dark; and death is a 
leap in the dark. | | 

How miſerable ie that man, that 
cannot look backward but with ſhame, 
nor forward without terror! What 
comfort will his riches afford him in his 
extremity ; or what will all his ſenſual 


pleaſures, his vain and empty titles, 


robes, dignities and crowns avall him, 
In the day of his diſtreſs? 


Beauty is a flower which ſoon 
Withers; health changes, and ſtrength 


abates; but innocency is immortal, and 
a comfort both in life and death. 


The young may die ſhortly; but the 


aged cannot live long; green fruit may 


be plucked off, or ſhaken down; but 


the ripe will fall of itſelf. 

You are juſt taking leave of the 
world, and have you not yet learned to 
be friends with every body? And chat 


to be an honeit man, 1s che only way 


To 


to be a wile one? 


ä 


e 
To neglect at any time preparation 
for death, is to ileep on our poſt at a 


ſiege; but to omit it in old age, is to 
ſleep at an attack. Fohaſon. 


Death, ſays Seneca, falls heavy upon 
him, who is too much known to others, 
and too little to himſelf. 

It is remarkable that death increaſes 
our veneration for the good, and exte- 
nuates our hatred of the bed. 

Riches profit not in the day of wrath; 
but a conſciouſneſs of well doing will 
refreſh our fouls, even under the very 
pangs of death. 

We need not care how ſhort our 


| paſſage out of this life is, ſo it be fate : 


never any traveller complained, that he 
came too ſoon to his journey's end. 
Tie time is near, when the great and 


the rich muſt leave his land and his 


well-built houſe; and of all the trees 
of his orchards and woods, nothing 
ſhall attend him to his grave, but oak 
for his coflin, and cypreſs for his fu- 


neral. 1 
Our 
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Our decays are as much the work of 
Nature, as the firſt principles of our be- 
ing. We die as faſt as we live. Every 
moment ſubtracts from our duration on 
earth, as much as it adds to it. 

A little while is enough to view the 
world in: Nature treads in a circle, 
and has much the ſame face through the 
whole courle of eternity: live well and 
make virtue thy guide; and then let 


Death come ſooner or later, it matters 
not. 


When Socrates was told by a friend, 
that the judges had ſentenced him to 


death: And hath not nature, ſaid he, 


paſſed the ſame ſentence upon them? 
Death-bed charities (lays Dr. Sher- 


5 lock) are too like a death-bed repen- 


tance; men ſeem to give their eſtates 
to God and the poor, juſt as they part 
from their ſins, when they can keep 


them no longer. 


The ſelf-murderer ends his days in 


an act of abominable iniquity which he 


Can never repent of, 


x | Cars 
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Cardinal Ve, one of the greateſt 
miniſters of ſtate that ever was, poured _ 
forth his ſoul in theſe ſad words: Had 
1 been as diligent to jerve my God, 48 I 
hawe been to pleaſe my King, be would nat 
hade forſaken me now in my grey hairs. 
Cardinal Mazarine, having made re- 
ligion wholly ſubſervient to the /ecular 
intereſi, diſcourſing one day with a Sor- 
bon Doctor, concerning the immortality 
of the ſoul, and a man's eternal ſtate, 
{aid weeping, O my poor ſoul, whither 
auilt thou ge? And afterwards ſeeing 


the Queen-mother, ſaid to her, Ma- 


dam, your favours undid me; and, were 
I to ive my time again, I would be a 
Capuchin, rather than a Courtier. 

Sir Philip Sidney left this his laſt fare- 
well among his acquaintance : Govern 
our avill and affettions by the auill and 
avord of your Creator: in me behold the 
end of this world, and all its vanities. 

It is ſaid, when the Prince of the 
Latin Poets was aſked by his friend, 
why he Hudied ſo much accuraey 1 | 

the 
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the plan of his poem, the propriety of 
his characters, and the purity of his 
diction; hereplied, In æternum pingo, 
T om =vriting for eternity. What more 
weighty conſideration, to juſtify and in- 
force the utmoſt vigilance and circum- 
ſpection of life, than this: In ternum 
vivo, IT am living for eternity! 

Aerxecs, King of Per/ia, on review of 
his numerous army, in which were ele- 
ven hundred thouland men, conlider- 
ing that within an hundred years ſo 
many brave captains and ſoldiers muſt 


be rotting in their graves, was moved 


with compaſſion, and wept. 


Cato the ſenator being aſked a queſti- 
on concerning death, ſaid; ſhould God 
grant me ſuch. 'a boom, as to become 
young again, 1 ſhould {erioully refuſe 
it, neither yet doth it trouble me to have 
lived, becauſe | lived well; nor do 1 

fear to die, being to leave not my houle 
by it, but my inn, 
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Which may be cast, retained 
Memories „ Touth. 

rent man will not trample upon 
1 d Or, nor luce ak to an Empe Or. 
A clear enen Is au fure cs 
1 divided family can 50 more itand, 
than a divided con 63 
A fault once denied, 15 twice com- 


A fool loſeth his eſtate, before he 
finds bi: tolly. | | 
A friend in need i 
A gailant wan rat 
1 hates lite. 
A pod man can never be miſerable, 
nor a wicked man pp: | 
A good name is rather to be choſen 
than great riches. 


a friend indeed. 
er delpiſes death 


2 
I 
eb 
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A goſip ſpeaks 111 of all, and all of 
her. | | 

A covetous man is 2 dog in 2 wheel, 
that roaſteth meat for others. 

A foo!'s bolt is ſoon itor. 

A guilty conſcience never thinketh 
itſelf ſafe. 

A hog that's b emi: 'd, endeavours to 
pemire others | 

A jealous head is ſoon broken. 

A jeſt driven too far, brings home 
nate or ſcorn. 

A joke never gains over an enemy, 
Dviofenloſeth a friend. 
| A little wealth will ſuffice us to fire 
well, and leſs to die happily. | 

TY little wrong done to another, is 2 
great wrong done e to ourſelves. 

A lye hs no leg „but a {candal has 
| wings. | | 
A man may Lids hs noufe, and yer 
not ride on the ridge. | 

A man muſt aſs his wite's leave to 

thrive. | 

A man's folly ought to be hi, great 
elt Reeg. 
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0 man that breaks his word, bids 
others be (ale to him. | 
A man that keeps riches, and enjoys 
them not, is like an als that carries gold 
and eats thikles. | 
A man had better be poiſoned in his 
blood, than in his principles. 
A nod fur a wiſe man, and a rod for 
a fool. 
A proud look makes ſoul work in a 
fine face. | 
A penny ſaved is a penny got. 
A quiet conſcience ſleeps in thunder, 
A ſoft anſwer türneth away wrath, 
but grievous words itir up anger. 
A ſpur in the head, is Worth two in 
the heels. | 
A tale twice told, is cabbage twice 
ſod. 8 
Ae illing ; mind makes a light foot. 
A wite man begins in the * a fool 
ends in the beg inning. 
A wite man's thoughts Walk within 
him, but a fool's without him J. 


O2 A wile 
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A wiſe and good man is never leſs a- 
lone than when alone. 

A wiſe man makes all his paſſions ſub- 
ſervient to his reaſon. 

A young man negligent, an old man 
neceſlitous. 

All covet, all loſe. 

All fools are not knaves; but all 
knaves are fools. 

All Jay load on the willing horſe, 

All ill workmen qu: rrel with their 
tools. 8 
All that's ſaid in the parlour, ſhou!d 
not be heard in the hall. 

An Atheiſt has got on e point bey ond 
the Devils; tor they belreve end tremble, 

An hypocrite pays tribute to God, 
only that he may impoſe upon men. 

An intemperate pa ent makes a cru- 


| el doctor. 
An idle perſon is the Devil's play 
fellow. | 
An obedient wife commands 1 
huſband. | 


8 do nothing, as to no purpoſe. 
As 


„„ 
As a wiſe child maketh en happy fa- 
her, ſoa wiſe father maketh an happy 
child. 


As you are never ſure of an hour, ne- 


ver er away a minute. 


\dverliity | flattereth no man. 
Alke thy purſe what thou ſhouldſt buy. 
At the gate which ſuſpicion enters, 
love goes out. 
As lazy as Ludlam's dog, that leaned 
his head againſt the Wall to bark. 
A prudent woman is in the ſame 


Claſs of honour as a wile man. 


A liar is a hector towards God, and 
a Coward towards men. 
A ſpare and ſimple diet contribute to 
the prolongation of lite, | 

A ſolitary life has no charms for an 
ambitious mind. 

All virtues are in ag reement: all vices 
are at variance. | 

Avarice is always poor, but poor «by 
her own fault. | 

Angry men ſeldom want woe. 

Anger begins with folly, and ends 
with repentance. FHythag. 


Tad, 
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A good life doth not ſilence calumny, 


but it certainly diſarms it. 


A man that hath no virtue in him- 


ſelf, envieth it in others, 


A man's ſirongelt paſſion, is generally 
his weaker fide. 

A wile man endeavours to ſhine in 
himielf, a fool to outſhine others. 

A faithful friend 1s the medicine of 
life, and his excellency is invaluable. 

A gentle reply to ſcurrilous language 
is the moſt ſevere revenge. 

A great fortune is a great ſlavery, and 
thrones are but uncaly ſeats. 


Backbiting oftener proceeds from 
ride than malice. 
Bachelors wives, and maids children 
are well taug | 
Bea triend to thyſelf, and others will 
be ſo too. 
Be frugal of your time, but not at the 
expence uf your health. 
Be lively but not light, ſolid but not 


\ | Be 
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2 in peace with many, neverthcleſs 

have but ons countellor of a thoutand. 

Be not as a lion in thy houſe, nor 
frantic among thy ſervants. 

Be prudent, but not crafty, 

Better is a portion i a wife, than 
be a wife. 

Better come at the otter end of a 
fealt, than the beginning of a [ray: 

Better cry phy {alt, than phy ſtink. 

Better do it, than wiſh it done. 

Zetter have an old man to humour, 


than a young rake to break your heart. 


Beware of a reconciled enemy, and 
an untried friend. | 
Borrow not too much upon time to 


come. 


Borrowed garments never fit wel]. 
Bought wit 15 bell, but may coſt too 
much. 
Breaking your faith may gain you 


riches, but never gets you glory. 


Wall to the line. 


Bring your line to the walls not the 


Buyers want an hundred eyes, ſellers 
none. | 
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By others faults, wiſe men correc} 


their own. 


Care will killa cat, yet there is no 
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Cait no dirt into:the weil, that hath 
given you water. 

- Cait not the heive after the hatchet. 

Charity and pride have different 
aims, yet both fucd. the poor. 

Children have wide ears, and long 
tongues. | 

Cleznlincſs is both decent and ad- 
vantageous. 

Cloſe thine ear againſt thoſe that 
open their mouths againſt others. 

Conduct, geld jon and courage per- 
form great things. 

Confine your tongue, or elſe it will 
confine you. 

Covetous and envious men are never 
at reſt. | 

Covetouſnels never judges any thing 
unlawful, | 

Craft muſt have e but truth 
loves t. to 80 naked. 
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Death path nothing terrible in its 
but what life hath made fo. 

Death F the wiſh of ſome, the relief 
of man, end the ent of all. 

Debt 1s the worſt poverty, 

Deceney and decorum are not pride 

Deitght in, and frequent the com- 
pany of good men. 

Diſcreet wives have ſometimes nci- 
ther eyes nor ears. 

Do god with what than haſt, or it 
I! il do thee 2 ets Ted. oF | 

Do in the hole as thou would” lt do 
in the hall | 

Do nothing to-day that you will re- 


pent Ot to- morrow. 


7 
y 
» 
: 
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Dover court; all ſpeakers, and no 


hearers. 


Eaten bread 1s forgotten. 
Error is always in halte. 
Every body s buſineſs is nobody's 
buſineſs. | | 
Every ſool can find faults, that a 
82 many Wile men can't remedy. 
1 05 . Every 
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Every heart hath its own ach. 
Every May be hath a May not be. 
Every moment of time is a monu- 
ent of mercy. 
Every one as they like, as the woman 
laid, when ſhe kifled her cow. 
Every ove can tane a ſhrew, but he 
that has her. | 
Every one's faults are not w ritten in 
their forehe ads. 
Examples do not authoriſe a fault. 
Vice muſt never plead preſcription. 
Experience is the beſt adviier, bur it 
is better to learn by others than our own. 


Face to face, the truth comes out. 
Fair and fottly goes far in a day. 
Faith is the foundation of juitice, 
and juſtice the ſtay of a ſtate. 
Fancy {ſurpaſſes beauty. 


Fame is as difficult to be preſerved, 


as it was at firit to be acquired, 


Fear may keep a man out of danger, 


but courage only can ſupport him in it. 
Feather by feather, che goole is 
pluck'd. 
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Few envy the merit of others that 
have any of their on. 


9 88 Few hearts that are not double, few 
jan | tor gues that are not cloven. ö 
} Few things are impoſſible to induſtry 
Be J and & eil. : | 
J-: Fill and g vueits ſmell at three days 
„ old. | 


| in £ 8 —_— 6. S _—_— 
| Reih as well as wiſdom, is juſtified 


it. b db taten 
EB Po. 21s may omerinies give wiſe men 
54 i F 270 al js better than bad, 
; 4 Forget. vour own good deeds, but 
not anotner's, 
From tame to infamy 152 2 beaten road, 
e, 
5 org got by a ye, will burn one's 
inge 
= Ga! 0 d horſes can't endure the comb. 
d, 2 
7 Gaming, like a quickſand, fwallows 
up a man in a moment. 
„„ Gett h b1 : keeping 2 
FR retting is a chance, but Keeping 
„ virtue. | 
18 - „ 
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Give a dog an ill name, 
is done. | 

Give things the right 


colour, not 


varniſhing them over witn a falſe gloſs. 


(304 giveth his wrath by weight, but 


his mercy without meaſure. 
_ Good countlel makes a proud man 
nd. a fool angry. 
Good jeſts bite like lambs, not like 
dogs. | 
Good men are 
death; 
Good n 
it want pru dence. 
Good oftices are 
ciety. | 
Good works will never fave you; but 
you can never be {aved without them. 
_ Goſhping and ing 8 go together. 
Gratitude preſerves old fri: endſhip, 
and procures new. 


y * * 5 
happy both in life and 

the W.! leked in neithen, 

is a great misfortune, 
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the cement of ſo. 


Haſte trips up its own heels. 


Have not thy cloak to make when it 


begins to rain, 


and his work 
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He declares himſelf guilty, who juſ+ 
tihes himlelf before accu ation. 

He dwells far from neighbours, who 
is fain to praiſe himſelf. 

He hath a good judgment, that re- 
lieth not wh oy on his Own. 

He kath riches fuficient, who hath 
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He is unworthy to hive, who lives 
only for 9 8 8 £2 

He is truly wite, who can endure 
el, and OY 2000. | 


1 
Het that always complains, is never 
pitied. 
He that blows in the duſt, fills his 
own eyes. | 
He that finds a thing, ſteals! 
endeavours not to reſtore it. 
He that has no ſhame, has no con- 
ſolence. 
He that liftens after what'people ſay 
of him, ſhall never have peace. 
He that makes himſelf an aſs, muſt 
not take it ill, if men ride him. 
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He that's cheated twice by the ſame 
man, is an accomplice with the cheater, 

He that hinders not a miſchief when 
it is in his power, 1s guilty of 3t. 

He that walks only by the light of 
nature. u alks in darknels. 

He that is little in his own eyes, will 
not be troubled to be thought to1n others. 

He that doth not know that he is 
weak, is Hut weak in knowledge. 

He that is ſlochful in his work, is 
brother to him that js a great walter. 

He that ſcoffs at the crooked, had 
need po very uprignt himſelt, 

He that has revenge in his power, 


FFP 


and does not utc it, 15 the greater man. 


He that too much refines his deli- 


cacy, will always endanger his quiet. 


He that knows not whither to go, 


15 in no haſte to move. 


He that ſubdues his carnal luſts, may 
keep himſelf untainted by any other. 
He that knows what belongs to his 


ſalvation, has learned what is fufficient. 


He that goes to court to find a friend, 
will often come away without one. 


n . 1 
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me fe that will fell his fame, will alſo- 
LCF; i ſe}] the public intereit. 

e will not want time for his duty, | 
that does not want a heart for it. | 


7 He who greales his wheels, helps his 
f # OXen | 
vill ; He who makes an idol of his intereſt, 
ers. f will make a martyr of his integrity. 
— Hearts may agree, tho' heads differ. 
„ Hesan lH boy. that goes like a top; | 
E : n Jon ger than tis whipt. | 


+ i Honeſty 15 more commended than 
ad prafiſed, 


Honeſty. is the beſt pole 


r, Hypocritica pie ety is aouvic iniquity, 

N. ; 

i / Tdle people take the moſt pains. 

Ilenvy the happineſs of none, becauſe 

o, Il am contented with my own. . 
; If favour places a man above his 

wy 5 equals, his /all places him below them. 

3 If it ſhould rain porridge, he'd want 

is | adih. x 

3 If nobody takes notice of our faults, 


I, we eaſily forget them ourſelves. 


If 
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If thou faint in the day of ady -rlity, 


ty firength is Imail, 


It you can lay no good, 5 no ill of 


your neighbour. 


If you can live free from want, care 
for no more; for-the reſt is but vanity. 

If you don't open the door tothe 
Devil, he goes away. 

If you marry 1n haite, you may re 
pent at leiſure. 

If you would be little in temptation, 
be much in prayer. | 

If you would know the value of a 
du cat, try to borrow one. | 

Tanorance is never the mother of 
true devotion. | 5 

Iwill never r {peaks v well, nor doth 

well. = | 

lojury nuſt never provoke a good 
man to do Wrong. 

Inſtruétiwe ridicule often does more 
than ręprchenſion. q - 

Impudence is the conſtant compa— 
nion of that monſter ingratitude, 

[t is a common plea of wickedneſs to 


call temptation gellipy, 
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It is as difficult to preſerve fame as 
was at firit to acquire it. Nw 

It is better to reconcile an enemy, 
than to conquer him. 

It is com mon, ſays Tacitus, to eſteem 
molt what is moſt anne | 

it is faler to be humble with one ta- 
lent, than tobe proud with ten.. 

It is wile; not to ſeek a ſecret; and 
honeſt, not to reveal it, | 

It is wrong to wiſh for death, and 
worſe to have occaſion to fear it. 

It were baſe firit to raiſe a conf. 
dence, and then deceive it. 

It were no virtue to bear clam) ties, 
if we did not feel them. 
Jjutt praiie is only a debt, but flat- 
tery is a preſent. 


2 your hop, and Fon! ſhop will 

ke. Dy | | | | 
Enow 9 is the tree ſure, but judg. 

ment the treaſurer, of a wiſe man. 


Late ere [ love, ſaid 4.1 
ere 1 leave. 


gli, as long 
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Learn both how to receive, and to 
refuſe a favour. 

Learning is preferable to riches, and 
virtues to both. 

Let reaſon go before every enter- 
prize, and countel before every action. 

Liberailty and thankfulneſs are the 
bonds of cuncord. 

Liberality is not giving large! y, but 
giving wiſely. 

Lidford law; firſt hang and draw, then 
hear the elbe. | | 
Life is half ipent, before we know 
What it is. 

Light come, liebt 99. 

Liſteners hear no good of themſelyes, 

Little ſaid, is fron amended. 

Live; and let live. 

Look not a given horſe in the REN Ye 
Love thy friend with al} his faults, 
none are without imperfections. 

Lying lips are an abomination to the 


Lord. 


Maids want nothing but huſbands, 


and then they want every thing, | 
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Mate choice of your wiſe by the 
cars, not by the eyes. 
Make no enemies; he is infignificant. 
indeed, that can do thee no harm. 
Make other men's ſhipwrecks thy 
ſea- marks. 


Manners make a man, quoth William 
of Wicth am. 


Many come to bring their clothes to 
been rather than themſelves. 

Iviarviage has MANY pains, but celi- 
bacy has 9 pleaſures. 

Marriage leapeth up upon the ſaddle 
and ſoon after e ee upon the 
crupper. | | 

Matters ſhould be ſome: iwes blind, 
and ſometimées deaf. | 

Meaſure not others corn by your own. 
buſhel). 

Men can better ſ:Ker to be denied, 
than to be deceived. | 

Men may bluſh to tear what they 
were not athamed to act. 

Mer take iel< rare of their conſcience 
than their reputation, 
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 Mo2eration is common'y firm 3 and 
frmneſs is commonly ſucceſsful. 


More credit may be thrown down in 
a moment, than can de built in an age. 
More die by food than famine. 
Mott men employ their frſt y cars. fo 
as to make their latt miſerables 
Much money, much Care. 
Much religion, but no soodnefß. 
Neither believe raihly, nor reject op- 
Rinately. 
Neither 105% 
pe entirely unprovicec for nem. 
Never accu 12 0! hers 9 ezeuſetby ſelf, 
Never carry a {word in yOÞr tongue 
to wound the r2putat inn of any man. 
| Never do tia! in proſper city, whereot 
you may repent in adverſity. 
Never marry without \ove, nor love 
without reaſon. 
Never think of raiſing your reputa- 
tion by detraction. 
ever wade in unknown Watets. 


Never iſh a thing done , but do it. 
Next 


* 
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Next my friend, I love my enemies, 
for from them I firſt hear of my faults. 

Nobody can ſtand in awe of himſelf 
too much; 

No.crofs, no Crown. 


No man is wiie, or ſafe, but he that 
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One eye of the imallr' ſees more 
than ten of the man's. | 
One good head is better than a great 
many hands. 
One often repents of ſzying too much, 
but fel4ym of laying too little. 
Oe ſcab'd ſheep infects a whole 
Hock. | | | 
Once weil done is tu ice dude. 
Qiuly good and wile men can be 
friends; others are but companions, 
Oi1hon of good, is a coinmiltiion of 
evil. | 1 
Our own opinion it never wrong. 
Our remembering an in'ary Otten, 
does us more hurt than receiving it. 
Our virtues would be proud, if our 
Acer np d them not. . 


Pardon an where cer either ſign 
of repentance or hope of amendment. 
Plain dealing is a jewel; but they 
that wear It are out of raſh ion, 

Point not at other's ſpots with a foul 
finger, | 


Pon- 


WELLES 
Ponder the path of thy feet: look 
wel! tO thy goings. 
Prepare for fickneſs in health, and 
for old age in youth. 
Pride goeth before Aa 50 „ and 
a hv zhty ſpirit before a fall. | 
Pe jncrealerh our enemies, but 
putteth our friends to flight. 
Pride joined With many. virtues, 
choaks them ail. „ 
Princes may beſtow preferments, but 
they cannot make men truly honorable. 
Prodigality is ever attended by in- 
juſtice and folly. 
- Promiſe little and do much. 
Proſperity is no juſt ſcale, adverſity 
is the only balance to weigh friends. 
Poſitive men err moſt of any. 
Poverty wants ſome, Juxu ury mary: 
avarice all things. Cowley. 
Prudence is not ſatisfied with may - 
bes, R 


Quarrellingdogs come halting home. 
ick at meat, quick at work. 


P 4 Raſh 
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Raſh oaths, whether kept or broken, 


frequently produce guilt. 


Religion is the beſt armor in the 
* orld, bu It the: „ W OLJ i cloak. 
Remember always your end, and 


ho that loſt time never returns. 


Repentance is the whip tor fools. 
Rep.tition ſerves to virtue, as light 
does to a picture. 
Rolling ſtones gather no moſs: 
Rouguneis in i turn one's hun mour, 
Bu: . Atte ont's ſtomach. 


Sail, quoth the King; hold, ſalth the 
Scorn aTronts; let Son. bark, and 


aſſes kick. 
Search others for their virtues. thy- 


ſelf for thy vices. 


Sell not the bear's ſkin, bel ore you 
have caught him. 

Sell not virtue to purchaſe wealth. 

Shame, above any ocEer paſſlon, pro- 


pagates itſelf. 


Silence is the wiſdom of 4 fool, 
ſpeech of a wiſe man, 
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Sins and debts are always more than 
ve think them to be. 

Sloth is commonly the mother of 
poverty. 

Solid love, whoſe root is virtue, can 
no more die, than virtue itſelf. 

Some people wvrite, and others talk 


' themſelves out of their reputation. 


Sorrow is good for nothing | but fin, 
Sow good works, and thou ſnalt reap 


_ plainels. 


Spare when you are young, and 
ſpend when you are old. | 
Soeak of thyſelf ſeldom; and always 
with great caution and modeſty. 
Spend the day well, and thou wilt 
rejoice at night. | | 
Stand in awe of thine own con- 
ſcience. 
Storms in the conſcience will always 
lodge clouds in the countenance. 
Stubbornneſs and obitinacy are the 
effects of a ſhallow underſtanding. 
Study men as well as books. 


Such 
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Such as do nothing are alwaysin the 
way of miſchief. 

Superttition renders a man a fool, 
and ſcepticiſm makes him mad. 


Teil money after your own father. 
Tell not thy ſecrets to thy ſervant, 


leſt he become thy maſter. 


Tnat anger is not warrantable, that 
has feentwo ſuns, RICA 

That is done ſoon enough, which is 
done well enough. 

That ſeldom remains a ſecret w hich 
is made knoviwn to three. 

That which we make an idol of, wil 11 
be a croſe, if not a curle. | 
The beſt way f revenge, is not to 
imitate the | injury. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

The plutton and drunkard ſhall come 
to poverty. 

The great art of li fe is to play for 
much and ſtake little. 

The greateſt advantages without vir- 


tue are rea loſſes. 


The 
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The greateſt mistortune of all is ndt 
to be able to bear misfortune. 
The joking of wits, like the play of 


puppies, often ends in ſnarling. 


The life of a lolitary man will be cer 
tainly miſerable, but not certainly de- 
vout. 

The loſs of reaſon. is leſs deplorable 
than the total depravation of it. 

The man who feels himfelf igno- 
rant, thould at jeait be modeſt. 

The maſter' eye makes the horſe fat. 

The memory of the juſt is bleſſed, 


but the name of the wicked ſhall rot. 


The more ſervants a man keeps, the 
more ſpies he has upon his actions. 
The more true merit a man has, the 
more does he applaud it in others, 
The moſt provident have commonly 
more to ſpare than men of great fortunes, 
The only way to be amiable, | is to be 
affable. 
The poor man's penny unjultly de. 
tain'd, is a coal of fire in a rich inan's 


The 


purſe, 


1 3} 


robs himſelf. 
The receiver 1s as bad as the thief. 


The ſum of chriftian morality is, 
Give and forgive; bear and jorbear. 

The uſual fortune of complaint, is 
to excite contempt more than pity. 
There is not a more ridiculous ani— 
mal, than an atheiſt, in his retirement. 

They are always impaired by affjic- 
tion, who are thereby not improved. 
They that avoid not ſmall faults, by 
little and little fall into greater. 


Thine own friend and thy father's 


friend foriake not. 


Think before you ſpeak, and cont 


der before you promiſe. 


Think not to reap in ſeed's time, or 


fow 1 in harveſt. 

Thoſe beit can bear reproof, who 
Merit praiſe. 

Time, like money, may be loſt by 
unſeaſonable avarice. 

Tiis virtue only that repels fear, and 
* only that makes life troubleſome. 
T0 


The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer 
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Jo be proud of learning is the great- 
Et 195 norance. | 
To humble a proud man, you muſt 
take no notice of him, 
Toerr, 15 human; to forgive, di- 
vine. Pope. | 
To live is a gift; to die is a debt. 
This is only a prelude to eternity. 
Jo live, nature affordeth; to live 
content, wiſdom teacheth. | 
To mourn without meaſure, is folly FE 
not to mourn at all, inſenſibility. | 
To own yourſelf in an error, is to 
ſew that you are wiſer than you was. 
True greatneſs of life is to be maſ- 


ter of ourſelves. 


Truth and honeſty have no need of” 
loud proteſtations. 


Vain-glory bloſſoms, but never bears. 
Value thy conſcience more than * ö 


gold. 


Uſe temporal things, put deſire e- 
ternal. 

Uſe the means, and truſt to God for 
the bleſſing, 
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When il reports are ſpread of u, 
live ſo as that nobody may believe them. 
There there is yet mame, there May 
in time be virtue. | 
When thy neighbour's houſe is on 
fre, beware of thine own. 
Where too many irons are in the fire, 
ſome of them will either cool or burn. 
Where pride and preſumption go be- 
fore, ſhame and lots follow after. 
Where-ever the ſpeech is corrupted, 
ſo is the mind. 
Wind puffs up empty blad 
nion, fools. 
Wiſdom and virtue make the poor 
rich, and the rich honorable 
X Without friends the world is but a 
wildernel:. 
Without frugality none can be rich, 
and with it very few will be poor. 
Worldly joy ends in ſorrow ; godly 
ſorro w ends in joy. 
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